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Your Freedom at Stake 


FREE IN A HOVEL RATHER THAN REGIMENTED IN A CASTLE 


By GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN, President of Colgate University 
Convocation Address, delivered at Colgate University, September 18, 1940 


N our ears, today, the words of the immortal Lincoln 
ring with an ominous portent. As he overlooks the field 
at Gettysburg can you not hear him say, “Government 

of the people, by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth’? We wonder! Battles for freedom 
are never settled: eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, 
and periodically the war has to be refought. 

A few years ago it would have been a safe prophecy to 
predict that autocracy had received its death blow, and that 
the American way of life, with its foundations rooted in de- 
mocracy, was joining hands with its sisters across the oceans 
and gathering the world in its kindly and hospitable arms. 
Take another look at this same world today. Dictators have 
arisen everywhere: they have grasped the reins of govern- 
ment and regimented and enslaved their people, abolished 
free speech, free press, and free religion, dictated every 
movement of every citizen; even Russia in the days of the 
Czars would have been an independent and unrestricted peo- 
ple compared with the totalitarian puppets of today. 

Not content with extracting the last drop of freedom from 
their own people, their felonious fingers have reached over to 
their smaller and weaker neighbors, and with no considera- 
tion for the laws of God or the rights of men, by means of 
invasion, murder, plunder, and rapine, they have reduced 
these peace-loving peoples to the same serfdom as they had 
imposed on their own subjects. Might has triumphed—there 
has been no right. Terror has reigned in every European 
heart. Justice, if not dead, has been sleeping; kindness, hu- 
manity, and sympathy have become obsolete words; ferocity, 
barbarity, and hate have taken their place. 

The slimy dragon has grown by what ’twas fed on, and 
its rapacious appetite has become insatiable as one country 
after another has been devoured. Freedom is having its last 
stand with the British Commonwealth of Nations and this 
country as the main bulwarks of liberty. Is it any wonder 
that our own security is questioned, and fear clutches our 
hearts ? 


Having partially recovered from the debauch into which 
the pacifists and isolationists have seduced us, we are nuw 
emerging from the dream of sweetness and goodwill into the 
real world of strife and greed. It is just too bad, but we 
simply did not live in that kind of a world. Our diplomatic 
protests attracted as little attention as Robert’s Rules of 
Order at Macy’s bargain counter. We are now spending 
billions for defense, we are devoting all our energies to pro- 
vide instruments of war, we are prepared to sacrifice our 
lives in order to salvage our ideals and to combat any in- 
cursion on our freedom. We are warning the dictator nations 
to stay away. 

In the midst of this confusion and bewilderment and fear 
there is one question which continually intrudes itself upon 
us. It is this: Is it worth while to fight the regimentation 
of European dictators if in the meantime we lose our freedom 
at home? This danger haunts us! 

Trace, if you will, the history of man from the time his 
ancestors were one-celled mechanisms in the primordial 
slime, and what is the direction of his advancement? Always 
toward freedom. First, an immobile organism unable to 
move from place to place, later with a much confined move- 
ment, and then developing limbs so as to become acquainted 
with the localities surrounding him, until at last by coach, 
train, and automobile he conquered the land; by oars, sails 
and propellers he conquered the sea; and by balloon, dirigible, 
and airplane he conquered the air, and his last restriction to 
physical freedom was removed. 

Analagous to that has been his political advancement. Only 
a few days ago in the biological history of man, he was a 
serf attached to the land with no more control of his destiny 
than the ox which he drove. He obtained a glimpse of a free 
life, and King John was compelled to attach his seal to the 
Magna Charta. Then the struggle, of which man had 
received the first glamorous taste, was continued through the 
conflict between crown and barons, the common people and 
the aristocracy, until finally the people, not to be denied, de- 
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manded complete freedom, and, climaxing their strife in our 
own revolution, they became really free. 

Lincoln began his imperishable Gettysburg address by say- 
ing that “our fathers brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation conceived in liberty,” and that is true; let us see 
how they did it. 

The earliest white settlers on this continent were un- 
doubtedly adventurers, but adventurers always had freedom 
in their blood. When tales of the returned wanderers were 
heard, the appeal of a new continent stirred the souls of the 
onpressed—religious liberty appealed to all non-conformists, 
the call of the land challenged the serf, political freedom sum- 
moned the oppressed. Here was the land of opportunity, 
without restriction or regimentation, except that which was 
self-imposed. 

The result exceeded even the dreams of the most optimistic. 
No man became a chattel tied to the land and conveyed with 
it, but each man had his own plot or farm; no man was a 
slave of another man’s business, but conducted his own, if 
nothing more than as the village blacksmith, shoemaker, or 
tailor; no man was ruled, but each went to the polls with 
head erect and voted for his own representative to conduct the 
public affairs; no man was forced to accept any religious 
creed or control, but each worshipped God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. The fruits of each man’s 
initiative and perseverance were his own, the results of his 
skill and labor no one could wrest from him, the profits of 
his foresight and efficiency were his to control and to spend. 
If he gained by his planning and industry his was the gain, 
if he lost through lack of wisdom and application his was the 
loss—that was the keynote of the independence and freedom 
of the American way of life, that was and must always be 
the central point of social justice—reward of the efficient, but 
no bonus to the impotent. Truly it seemed as though in the 
American way the words of the prophet Micah had been ful- 
filled when he said, “But they shall sit every man under his 
vine and under his fig tree; and none shall make them 
afraid: for the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath spoken it.” 

But that kind of America for which our forefathers 
yearned and worked and fought seems to be out of fashion. 
Liberties so dearly bought are being sacrificed for a mess 
of pottage, and the results seem to show more mess than 
pottage. In the name of “planned economy” the _indi- 
vidual has been jettisoned. No “planned economy” has re- 
sulted, but instead we have accomplished a “planned autoc- 
racy.” Our national economy is really unimproved, we have 
simply got used to it, and instead we have accepted the yoke 
of domination and regimentation, making the sacrifice of 
cherished privileges and rights in exchange for unfulfilled 
promises. 

The technique by which public power has been appropriated 
by individuals is a familiar one: an emergency has been the 
excuse. Oh, emergency! What robberies have been committed 
in thy name! What promises have been shattered in thy 
service! What rights have been sacrificed on thy altar! What 
laws have been repudiated on a hint from thee! Every Euro- 
pean dictator owes his power to his use of the emergency 
bugaboo, and centuries of struggle for liberty are chained 
to its chariot wheels. 

The people of this country recognized that the only way 
to retain their liberty was to maintain their political power 
in their own hands. This could be delegated temporarily, 
but never released. However, during the past few years 
we have seen this power seductively appropriated—always 
in one direction—until we have awakened to find ourselves 
under domination instead of being the free people we claim 
to be. In four ways we have seen this freedom abducted. 





I. Overripinc CoNGRESS 


In the first place by the delegation of undreamed power 
into the hands of the chief executive. During his first cam- 
paign, one of the most bitter and virulent strictures which 
Mr. Roosevelt made of the previous administration was his 
criticism of excessive spending on the part of Mr. Hoover, 
and his condemnation of the unbalanced budget. The most 
solemn pledges of governmental economy and thrift were 
made to the electorate. He even definitely stated that he 
would decrease the expense of the government twenty-five 
per cent. It was not long, however, before it was realized 
that one of the chief sources of power was huge sums of 
money to spend. This had usually been confined to modest 
amounts in election years. 

Thousands and millions of money were formerly the 
measure of spending, but not so now. Billions became the 
standard, much of it borrowed. This was not only demanded 
of Congress, but the demand included the understanding that 
it should be expended according to the whims and vagaries 
of one man. There probably has never in the history of the 
world been an example of equal waste, extravagance, 
squandering, and frittering away of other peoples’ money, 
as the orgy of dissipation of the past few years. The paying 
of people for not raising crops which they never intended to 
raise, and the destruction of live stock which would have 
fed hungry people are but gentle reminders of the waste. 
Whatever other objects may have been indefinitely in mind, 
it was undoubtedly realized that this lavish use of money 
must contribute to the strengthening of the political power 
of the open-handed spendthrift who controlled the waste. 
The Congresses which subserviently submitted to the de- 
mands were as culpable as the dictator who arrogantly made 
them. 

The farmers, the laborers, the veterans, the unemployed, 
and other special groups, who sacrificed their liberty for the 
regimentation which was proposed, now find themselves the 
victims of such action rather than the beneficiaries; after all, 
it is the people whose incomes are in the lower brackets 
who ultimately pay the taxes. The fact that the obligations 
of the government have arisen far above the debt limit seems 
not to have caused the least hesitation or to have suggested 
the slightest pause. The Christmas spirit need never be 
dampened so long as other people’s money is available to 
supply the presents. Of course, we give presents only to 
those from whom we expect some return. 

The matter of the control of vast sums of money directly 
demanded of Congress is but one illustration of the powers 
which Congress, because of demand, threat and compulsion, 
has handed over to the President to such an extent that he, 
himself, has ceased to think that the will of the nation is ex- 
pressed through their elected representatives, but, to the 
contrary, through himself. To quote his own forceful, if 
not elegant, words after his second inaugural address was 
completed. “That’s not asking them, that’s telling them,” 
and, naturally, with that point of view, anyone who differed 
from him was a public enemy. 

Probably no better illustration of the usurpation of power 
could be given than the bootless appointment of Mr. Myron 
C. Taylor as an ambassador to the Vatican, an ambassador- 
ship which had been discontinued by Congress and could 
only be legally revived by Congress—but, in which Congress 
was entirely ignored. Another example of the usurpation of 
legislative rights by the president has been the conclusion 
of executive agreements with Canada on the subject of 
mutual defense, and with Great Britain on the subject of 
defense bases and destroyers. Undoubtedly such agreements 
were desirable—very desirable—but the method is question- 
able. An executive agreement does not technically bind 
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the countries whose executives make it, but it has all the 
moral obligation and practical implications of a treaty, and 
is a subterfuge by which the executive circumvents the con- 
stitutional provisions for treaty making. The constitution 
provides that all treaties must be approved by the Senate, 
but in all these cases the prerogatives of the Senate were 
never recognized, and the executive virtually assumed for 
himself the treaty making power w thout the quiver of an 
eyelash. 

‘Thus it has been that the powers which our fathers planned 
should be retained by the people through their representatives 
have been demanded by and surrendered to the President. 
Starting as the chief servant of the people, he has emerged 
as the chief ruler. 


If. CoMMISSIONS AND AUTHORITIES 


The second method by which power has been wrested 
from the people was more through indirection. A few years 
ago the President warned us that there had recently been 
built up great instruments of power. These, he modestly 
implied, were so gigantic that they could not be trusted to 
anyone else. He was referring, of course, to the Commissions 
or Authorities which had been created by Congress at his 
demand and endowed with more powers than Congress itself 
possessed. After the formation of these “authorities” (and 
really the word was well chosen) they were responsible only 
to the President. 

‘The constitutional convention and accepted American pro- 
cedure provided a series of checks and balances—Congress 
to make the laws, the executive to ‘enforce them, and the 
Courts to decide on their constitutionality and just enforce- 
ment. These ‘authorities,’ however, outwitted and short cut 
these wise precautions. After their formation, they made the 
laws, they prosecuted supposed offenders, they sat as judge 
and jury, and they decided on the punishment. Nothing so 
autocratic and subversive of people’s rights was ever before 
conceived in this country. Even the courts were powerless! 

This, of course, was directly in line with the demand of 
the President that he should control the Supreme Court. 
Well, there is a limit beyond which even a “yes” Congress 
cannot be driven and a boundary to “must” legislation, and 
Congress, seeing the last citadel of liberty threatened, did 
rebel, when it finally realized the malicious and insatiable 
attempt to destroy constitutional government in this coun- 
try. This final show of independence on the part of our 
elected representatives gave encouragement to those whose 
spirits rise above dictatorship and whose dream of freedom 
is not for sale. 


~ 


I11. UsurpinGc THE POWER OF THE STATES 

The third method of destroying our freedom has been by 
seizing the powers and prerogatives of the states and munici- 
palities. 

There are still people in the South who believe that 
“Damned Yankees” is one word and who always spell “Black 
Republican” with a hyphen. In their presence they never 
permit anyone to refer to the unpleasantness of 1861-5 as 
“the rebellion” or “the civil war” but only as “the war be- 
tween the states.” Children are taught to talk and usually 
learn their letters from the true and uncontaminated history 
of the war, and Richmond is still the capital of the Con- 
federacy. Notwithstanding the fact that the outcome of the 
war definitely settled the fact that this nation was to be 
known as The United States, it is still referred to as These 
United States. Their grandfathers gave their last penny 
and their last drop of blood, fought in rags, and even per- 
mitted their women and children to starve to preserve state 
sovereignty and yet these grandchildren surrender without a 
mtirmur the most fundamental rights of states and even of 





municipalities to the federal government, so long as the de- 
mand is made by a so-called democrat. Strange, isn’t it? 

It was during the presidency of that great democrat, 
Grover Cleveland, that, except as a war financing measure 
1862-73, the first attempt was made to wrest from the states 
the privilege of levying income taxes, but this law was judged 
unconstitutional. Finally, by a constitutional amendment, the 
right was consummated during the administration of Wood- 
row Wilson. The importance of this action has hardly been 
recognized, for without this our freedom could not be so 
easily crushed. It is because of the income taxes and its 
borrowing power that Washington is in a position to buy, 
coerce, and control the states, as has been so clearly demon- 
strated and so brazenly accomplished during the past few 
years. The federal government very frankly took the position 
that any state which refused to take orders from the Wash- 
ington autocracy would be thereby deprived of the grants 
of federal largess in which the subservient states were 
wallowing. 

It was while the people were still stunned by the depres- 
sion and were willing to try anything on a chance of getting 
out of it, that the National Recovery Act was foisted on them. 
This was the most impertinent attempt at a wholesale in- 
vasion of state rights ever undertaken by a frontal attack. 
The most petty businesses were to be controlled from Wash- 
ington: garages, bakeries, barber shops were threatened with 
most dire consequences if they failed to walk the line marked 
out by the New Deal; this act was primarily the New Deal. 
Was it not a suit instituted for selling sick chickens that 
finally determined the unconstitutionality of the Act? 
Nothing was too petty for the New Deal to endeavor to 
dominate. 

The frontal attack having failed, the flanking maneuver 
was tried with greater success, and control by indirection, far 
more insidious and dangerous, was ordered. Social security, 
an invitation to ease and uselessness, was the bait used to 
cover the hook. For example, in order to receive a share of 
taxes which the federal government demanded that they levy, 
the states were forced to enact unemployment insurance 
legislation. Prior to this only one state had unemployment 
insurance, now every state has and must have it or else be 
penalized by having all funds for this purpose withheld. 
These state laws must pass the detailed scrutiny of the 
federal government; even the accounting system is prescribed 
and the qualifications of the clerks are dictated by Washing- 
ton. I am not arguing at this time whether or not such a 
program is desirable or distasteful, J am simply trying to 
show how the rights of the states have been broken down in 
order to augment central power. 

Not content with larger game, the New Deal even de- 
scended to robbing the municipalities of their prerogatives 
in order to gather power into the hands of the Washington 
autocracy. The municipality is the unit of purest self gov- 
ernment and freedom, because there the individual can more 
definitely and directly make his demands and register his de- 
sires and see that they are carried out. But not so, even the 
smallest municipality must be on the leash. 

The responsibility of caring for the needy of a community 
was one of the first Anglo-Saxon municipal duties and pre- 
rogatives. English poor laws are among the earliest statutes. 
To place this obligation upon the municipality was both 
sensible and sane. Every family and every individual was 
known, and there was no difficulty in separating the unfor- 
tunate and worthy from the lazy and shiftless. Jobs could be 
found or made, accommodations of different kinds could be 
provided, or, in cases of extreme need, private charity and 
neighborly goodwill rushed to the rescue. This was as it 
should be. 
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But this did not accomplish the desired result. The simple 
techn’que of purchasing votes by lavishing money upon the 
indigent is Tammany’s monumental contribution to the New 
Deal. Even those Democrats who have always fought against 
Tainmany influence at Washington have accepted the Tam- 
many pattern. Hidden behind a variety of activities and the 
bigness of the program they failed to realize that they were 
swallowing Tammany in one mammoth dose. They awoke 
to find a completely Tammanyized Washington so strongly 
intrenched within the party as to be impregnable. To give 
or loan money to the municipalities for local distribution, 
would miss the point. Take, for example, the bucolic village 
in which we live. We have always taken care of our poor 
and unfortunate, were glad to do so, needed no help and 
asked for none. We were perfectly capable and willing to 
look after our own affairs. Unfortunately we were not per- 
mitted to do so. With an arrogance which would resist the 
action of acids, the federal government insolently interfered 
and spent money here in a way to injure rather than to help, 
except, of course, in the matter of influencing votes. 

Any attempt to remove power from the small unit and 
transfer it to a larger unit cripples our freedom and weakens 
democracy. When Washington steps in and compels us to 
pay our money, and then condescendingly gives back what 
politicians consider will accomplish their own purposes, we 
are robbed not only of our money but of our freedom, and 
not our wishes but those of a ruling bureaucracy are ful- 
filled. 

It cannot be too emphatically noted at this critical moment 
that before Hitler could assume the dictatorship of Germany, 
it was necessary to amend the constitution so as to destroy 
the sovereignty of the states. Weak local units sap political 
freedom and invite dictatorship. Concentrated central power 
is too great a temptation to certain types of mind. 


IV. THe Tuirp TERM 


Now the President’s fourth method for shattering the pro- 
visions made by our fathers shows the extent to which the 
greed for power may capture a soul. This assumes a more 
serious aspect when we note the progressive and cumulative 
trend toward the increase of power into the hands of the 
President year after year during his two administrations. 
Probably no provision which was made by our fathers for con- 
tinued freedom was more important than the two term tradi- 
tion and practice. You may ask, “Why two terms, and if 
two why not three?” Of course, the two term limit is an 
arbitrary one, but, having been set, it marked the boundary 
of safety, and we can afford to sacrifice much rather than to 
run the risk of this final encroachment on our freedom. 

Starting with General Washington, and continuing with 
other presidents who had served two terms, the tradition has 
been loyally kept and vigorously maintained. Only one at- 
tempt to break it has appeared in our century and one-half of 
history, and that was not for a continuous service. However, 
the third term yearning seems to be a family trait. So great 
is the threat to liberty in this unprecedented action on the 
part of the President that one prominent writer ventures the 
opinion that if there is a third term, there will be no further 
elections in the United States. While this opinion may seem 
extreme, it at least calls attention to the dangers to our 
liberties and the possibility of a climax to the building of a 
power machine. Certainly no European dictator ever con- 
trolled an organization more completely than the President 
bossed his so-called Convention in Chicago this year, and his 
previous continued silence concerning his attitude toward the 
third term absolutely bound and gagged every other potential 
candidate. 










One dislikes to refer to another matter, but it seems to 
show to what extent the urge to power can possess a man. 
If Senator Barkley correctly quoted President Roosevelt 
in his statement before the Convention when he declared that 
Mr. Roosevelt authorized him to say that he “had never 
had, and has not today, any desire or purpose to continue in 
the office of President, to be a candidate for that office, or 
to be nominated by the convention for that office,” then 
the only comment one can make appropriate to the occasion 
is that Mr. Roosevelt has a unique way of expressing himself, 
either in this statement or in his actions and attitudes the 
whole year previous to making this statement. At any rate, 
his chore boys did not so interpret him. Somebody seems to 
have been warbling off tune. 

However humanitarian, altruistic, and benevolent the 
planners of the first term of the New Deal may seem to 
have been, even though at other people’s expense, the objec- 
tives of the second term have been very thinly veiled. During 
these past three years, their passion for charity and their 
devotion to the downtrodden have not glowed with a pure 
flame. Politics, looking steadily toward a third term, has 
protruded at every pore. 

There are only two arguments in favor of this unparalleled 
menace to pur freedom and they are far from convincing. 
The first one is our old friend emergency, found so useful 
by all dictators—ancient or modern. In fact, there is not 
only one emergency, but two. I do not refer to the world 
crisis brought about by the European and Asiatic wars; that 
is only interesting as emphasizing the real emergencies. 
Neither do I refer to the domestic debacle, for even New 
Deal hysteria finds it difficult to prolong an emergency be- 
yond seven years. The two real emergencies are of another 
character. In the first place, there is the emergency in the 
New Deal party so severe that it is considered that only one 
man has any chance to continue the party’s domination. 

The second emergency is found in the fear and dread of 
an anti-climax. There are some people who can never be 
less than at concert pitch. How could the central political 
figure of the past few years continue in the limelight in 
retirement? He could neither go hunting in Africa like his 
illustrious cousin, nor could he visit the Kaiser and the 
European kings—the Kaiser is not receiving this year, and 
dictators have supplanted kings in most countries. Only a 
third-term, which smashes all traditions and all theories 
and ‘all practices of our government, can really supply the 
publicity conditions—that is a real emergency. 

An emergency situation confronted George Washington 
and pressed him to serve a third term, but he evidently recog- 
nized a greater threat to liberty in a third term than in the 
combination of events, as serious as they were, and he hero- 
ically refused. The emergency demand has been similarly 
repulsed by others. Has not England been meeting an emer- 
gency, and a momentous one? Yet the English have changed 
leaders, undoubtedly to their profit. 

The other argument, and apparently the real one, is that 
of all the 130,000,000 people in the United States there is 
only one capable of filling the office of president. All this 
psychological patter about the danger of an inferiority com- 
plex seems to have been overdone. Of course, we do not be- 
lieve that only one person in our great country is capable of 
filling this position, and we resent the implication. The rule 
in business is that when a man thinks he is indispensable it 
is time to get rid of him. The President, to whom the 
Democratic Party evidently belongs, could find there a 
galaxy of able, trained, patriotic men, any one of whom 
could be trusted with the responsibilities of any known gov- 
ernment. It is really fatal to take oneself so seriously. 
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Anp Now — 

We have heard a lot of high sounding twaddle about the 
more abundant life which was to be brought to us by a 
planned economy and pinned upon everyone by act of Con- 
gress. Congress cannot create a more abundant life in any 
man any more than it can create beauty in the soul of a 
flower, or an invigorating tang in the heart of a Novernber 
morning. ‘The more abundant life is the product of a free 
spirit, and to enact laws to regiment men into a more 
abundant life is not only a futility—but an absurdity. There 
are more abundant lives in cottages than in palaces, and the 
saints who fasted knew more of abundance in living than 
the kings who feasted. 

Is there a real man anywhere who would not rather be 
free in a hovel than regimented in a castle? Freedom is the 
very breath of the spirit. A man should be free to think 
his own thoughts and to express them, free to choose his own 
work so as to give substance to his ideals, free to initiate new 
plans and to fulfill them, free to sell his services, be he peasant 
or merchant, free to join his companions in their enterprises 
or free to travel alone, free to sell his products when he wills 
and to whom he wills—free to be a man. 

When we abstract from men their freedom, when we 
régurent them into things and numbers, when we kill ambi- 
tion and the enterprising spirit we put an end to progress, 
we ring the knell on advancement. Even if we contend that 
there may be some temporary advantage to regimentation, 
the stunting or curbing of individuality, initiative, and en- 
deavor is too large a price to pay for it. One invention pro- 
duced by the genius of an untrammelled intellect may be of 
more advantage than the labor of slaves for a century. Free- 
dom brings its own rewards in material gains, the spiritual 
results are extra dividends. To quench the spirit is to rob 


life of its vitality. Regimentation has never been the spirit 
of this country in the days of its greatness. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized, and we cannot be 
too frequently reminded that the freedom to live our Amer- 
ican way is not ours to dissipate. It is a costly treasure held 
by us in trust. Having been achieved by the longings and 
sacrifices and sweat and blood and tears of our ancestors, they 
transferred it to us to be carefully guarded and to be passed 
on, in turn, to our children and to their children. When 
our descendants claim their inheritance, not one jot or one 
tittle shall be missing, but like the faithful steward, whom 
Jesus praised, we shall deliver to them their own with in- 
terest. No one must charge us with being dishonorable or 
delinquent, but our children and our grandchildren must 
think of us as men of honesty and integrity—as we revere 
our fathers and grandfathers—because we, like them, are 
willing to sacrifice ourselves in order that our children might 
enjoy the liberty which is the birthright and inheritance of 
every American child, however humble. No finger of scorn 
shall be pointed at us for betraying our trust, for we shall 
stand unmoved and steadfast before the proffered bribe, 
whether it be thirty billion dollars or thirty pieces of silver. 

From the day the Pilgrims landed in Plymouth to the 
present moment all our great national crises have been con- 
cerned with liberty to maintain the American way of life— 
whether it was with Wolfe at Quebec, Washington at York- 
town, Grant at Appomattox, Sampson at Santiago, Pershing 
at Chateau-Thierry, or wherever it might be, freedom has 
been the issue. Another crisis in our history has arrived: 
this time the threat is not from abroad but from home, it is 
insidious and consequently more dangerous, but the American 
people are not to be hoodwinked on that account. They will, 
they must, decide to combat any threat to their freedom so 
that government by the people shall not perish from the earth. 


Tomorrow’s Children 


REAL HAPPINESS, LIKE 
By CARLE C. 


SALVATION, CANNOT BE BOUGHT FROM A SLOT MACHINE 
ZIMMERMAN, Prefessor of Sociology, Harvard University 


Delivered at the New England Conference on Tomorrow's Children, July 26, 1940 


Conference is sponsored by Harvard Summer School and National Conference on Family Relations 


HE settlement of North Europeans.in America made 
its first great gains in New England. Since that time 
America’s great national movements have received 
their first and greatest support in New England. This sec- 
tion of North America was the first to declare itself free 
from the excessive domination of Lord’s Proprietors, the 
Quit Rent System, and other vestiges of feudalism which 
Europe transplanted to America along with its first immi- 
grants. Commerce began first here in opposition to the wishes 
of London. The English crown wished America to specialize 
only in those types of activities which would supplement and 
not conflict with activities in England. Here also was the 
primary support of the anti-slavery movement, which, what- 
ever may have been its other meanings, was a death blow to 
states rights, anti-federalism and anti-nationalism. No section 
of the country is more fitting as the environment for a con- 
ference upon a nationalistic rejuvenation of the American 
family and national ideals concerning America’s children of 
tomorrow. 
In this history making period when all values of the 19th 
century and of the old Americanism of our founding fathers 
are challenged, New England must make two choices con- 


cerning Tomorrow’s Children. First, what ideals or value 

systems will be set forth as standards for the future American 

family? Second, what role will New England play in the 

achievement of these ideals or values during these few remain- 

ing years of the 20th century? The answer to these two 

questions forms the ultimate end of this Conference upon 
« iamily and Tomorrow’s Children. 


THE NorMAL FAMILY 


A first consideration is that of normal families. What is a 
normal family, considering our situation ? 

I propose to substitute for former inadequate structural 
definition of normal families, a functional description of nor- 
mal families as determined by human needs. The fulfillment 
of these needs makes a normal family, as opposed to broken, 
subnormal or abnormal families created by failure to meet the 
functional requirements of familism. These functional needs 
may be broken down into those which are biological, demo- 
graphic, social and economic in character. Doubtless there are 
other categories of human needs, but these are important as 
far as familism is concerned. 

When the biological organism reaches maturity, it is 
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ready for procreation. Among humans this means marriage 
and child bearing. Humans generally recognize that marriage 
and child bearing should come in a definite space in the 
biological cycle. This time should not be too early, such as 
in the case of child marriages and marriages before a given 
period known as the age of consent. Neither should it be too 
late. Good parents are neither children—persons sexually 
but not physically and emotionally mature—nor older persons 
with neither the vitality nor the adaptability to get along 
with these young animals which are our human children. 

Biologically speaking then, normal families must include 
as husbands and wives and parents of young children all of 
our young persons physically fit for parenthood who have 
gone far enough past adolescence to be emotionally and physi- 
cally mature. Any exaggerated delay in either marriage or 
child bearing is bound to produce biological abnormalities 
either in parents or children. The rapid increase in invol- 
untary sterility among our own women, much of it not 
explainable by other reasons, is according to my way of think- 
ing, a sign of the increase of abnormality in the family group. 
While this results in part from the recent delay in marriage 
consummation, most of it seems due to the more exaggerated 
recent delay in child bearing and faltering with ideas of the 
restriction of the numbers of children to one and two. 

Thus there is a definite determination of the limits of 
normal family life. Normal families are not made from the 
intermarriage of the incurably diseased, defectives, idiots, 
insane and unfit. Neither are they achieved by the failure in 
marriage or childbearing of our young, our fit, our successful, 
and our worthwhile candidates for family life and parent- 
hood. The normal biological family must be a compromise to 
avoid many pitfalls. Child parenthood, menopause parent- 
hood, involuntary sterility arising in part from previous vol- 
untary sterility, lack of physical and mental fitness and the 
delusive ideals of the one and two child families are the limits 
or abnormal family traits to be avoided. 

If a lack of a parent may be used as a “measure” of broken 
families, how about the lack of sufficient children to give the 
normal woman’s body a chance to develop. Living without 
one parent is one difficulty. Living with a woman in a pre- 
mature halty and long carried out menopause is another. 

Demographic needs also help determine normal families. 
This applies particularly to imperialistic societies such as ours. 
No matter what we think we are, the fact is that we have 
adopted an imperialistic world power mood and are not 
willing to give it up. We talk of the Monroe Doctrine, 
“hemisphere defense,” ‘‘a navy second to none,” a world 
crusade for ideals, the “Open Door in China,” and many 
other imperialistic doctrines. All these ideals and conceptions 
are those of a world power—not those of a second rate 
country which seeks to avoid conflict by hiding its light 
under a bushel. 

An imperial policy presupposes a population to support the 
doctrine. We must either keep up our population and keep 
it in shape to support the policy or give up the imperialism. 
I see no signs of any attempt to give up the imperialism. 
Rather, it is getting more virulent, if anything. 

At the present rates of births our population is destined 
for a decrease in numbers. If America wishes or can revert 
to a second rate power and gives up what are considered the 
“American ideals,” this may be accepted. If we cannot 
change our course, or do not wish to, the implications for a 
normal family from the demographic point of view are an 
average of 4 children. However, only in an intellectual sense 
can we take our choice. In reality, when a country has set 
its sail on a course of action, it must carry through - 
lation policy to support it or go to its doom. 

These demographic needs of an average of 4 ch. 


. per 






family fit very well into the biological needs discussed earlier. 
They also indicate that about half our present families are 
shy one or two children necessary for this purpose. Persons 
who wish four healthy children dare not wait too long after 
marriage in a society where marriage is as late as in ours or 
they will in many cases be kept from their attainment of 
normal standards by the ravages of involuntary neurotic 
sterility. After all the modern American family does not live 
in that classic peace often attributed as the milieu of the 18th 
century peasant family. 

In addition the social needs bears out the need of larger 
families in the U.S.A. as depicted above from the analysis of 
demographic and biological needs. Those who are particu- 
larly interested in this matter should turn to a careful study 
of a work called Le Suicide by that great French sociologist 
Durkheim. In this work written many years ago, and now 
tested by time, Durkheim takes the phenomenon of suicide 
and tries to test out the various influences which lead to an 
increase or decrease in its rate. He eliminates many factors 
ordinarily thought to be responsible for suicide, such as insan- 
ity, and finally comes to the hypothesis that the great mass of 
suicides are those in which people give vent to a final expres- 
sion of unhappiness. This unhappiness arises in its ultimate 
sense when persons have no or too few social bonds or ties 
binding them to life. He finds that irreligious persons, the 
unmarried, the childless, the divorced have greater rates for 
suicide by far than the religious, the married, the familistic 
and the child-rich people. You can observe about you that 
the irreligious persons are generally more often childless or 
have fewer children than the others. 

It is impossible for me here to go into any deep analysis of 
this most complicated problem of sociology and social causa- 
tion. I can only point out that those who take the harder 
way through life are generally those who get the most inner 
satisfaction. In other words those who try to avoid the duties 
of parenthood and familism must pay a great cost in mental 
strain. Real happiness, like salvation, can not be bought from 
a slot machine. The normal social needs of a society point to 
a need for greater familism than is idealized at present by 
the academic and bourgeois classes in our contemporary 
society. 

Now we come to the final functional determining trait of 
the normal family—the economic needs of a society. This is 
likewise a troublesome question. In societies such as ours, the 
poor have the children and the middle and upper classes do 
not have as many. This leads to movements seeking to bring 
about family restriction among the poor or the laboring 
classes. The idea is that if the poor reduce the size of their 
families, the middle and upper classes will increase theirs and 
those who have the money will also have the children. How- 
ever, the real picture is more complicated. 

Studies among people of our parent stocks in Europe dem- 
onstrate that the real situation is as follows. The upper and 
middle classes rapidly respond to birth control and family 
limitation propaganda, reducing their families to an average 
of a little more than two children per family—not enough to 
replace these classes. ‘hen a situation sets in for awhile in 
which the vacuums of the middle and upper classes are filled 
by the more qualified recruits from the lower classes. These 
lower classes have one or two children extra per family, more 
than enough to replace their numbers. They struggle for a 
livelihood and in that struggle many rise to middle and upper 
class positions where they also reduce the size of their 
families. 

Such a situation has certain advantages and disadvantages. 
It does not drain out of the society some of the more aggres- 
sive stocks in that the ones successful in the struggle to rise 
sacrifice parenthood and reproductive fertility in so doing. 
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The situation is not so serious in countries where the lower 
classes are concentrated in agriculture in that its methods of 
social selection apparently keep many more of the qualified 
strains as breeders in the ranks of the masses than does an 
urban lower class. 

The advantages are that the country still keeps on repro- 
ducing its numbers and can carry on. Further, at any time 
the ruling, the upper classes and the élite are composed only 
in. part of former ruling. classes but also of persons very 
familiar with the masses since they “rose from the wheel- 
barrow.” ‘Those portions of the middle and upper classes 
recruited most recently from the masses know the proletariat 
mind. They are capable of understanding the masses and at 
the same time are men who still are sufficiently earthy to rule 
them. A certain amount of earthy brutality is always neces- 
sary for a ruling class—a truth we recognize but seldom 
admit in public. 

‘The situation however does not stop here. The lower 
classes also learn how to limit families. They don’t stop at 


between 2 and 3 children per family but go to great extremes, ~ 


finally ending with only one or two children per family. 
Then neither upper or lower classes are reproducing them- 
selves. ‘The deficits among the masses is greater than among 
the classes. A shortage of laborers and farmers develops. 
Immigrants enter the country in order to fill thes. positions. 

This is the basic origin of the socalled fifth-column move- 
ments in Europe. The biggest fifth-column episode in 
Kurope’s history occurred in the breaking up of the Roman 
Empire. The barbarians filtered in as laborers, farm hands 
and tenants. The outside barbarian chiefs promised them the 
whole farms if they would support invasions by the bar- 
barians. ‘The Roman landlords did not want to see the 
Empire defeated but they did have to have some one to till 
the soil and bear the burdens. 

One of the most interesting phenomenon of history has 
been this breaking down of Empires due to the expansions of 
more “barbaric” peoples who filter in to fill up the gaps 
caused among the masses by limitations of size of families. 
One reason this has not yet been felt in the U.S.A. is that 
up till now we have had no real powerful neighboring 
enemies. 

There are other economic consequences of this change in 
the size of families. A decrease or a rapid decline in the rates 
of population growth brings about an economic stagnation 
due to the economic readjustments necessary. This in itself is 
too long a story to discuss here. 

In the interim many countries try to “hire” their lower 
classes to have children. In the Roman Empire this was 
called “caducary” legislation. Tax paying, will making, 
inheritances, public office holding capacity, citizenship, and 
many other statuses, duties, privileges and obligations are 
affected by family size and the number of children. This is 
also too long a story to discuss here except that one or two 
pertinent points might be indicated. 

Recent experience (as well as that of the Romans) proves 
that a country cannot hire its masses to have children. A 
country with the proper nationalistic revival can persuade its 
people to have children and can then help them bear the 
burdens. However, no country, to my knowledge, has been 
able to increase its birth rate materially by bonuses or exemp- 
tions for parents. 

Thus a normal family, from the economic point of view, 
is, in the long run, one which will furnish a native born 
population for all needed economic classes in a country. No 
family system may be considered normal economically when 
the masses have been only 1 or 2 generations in the country, 
when the middle classes have been there only 2 or 3 genera- 
tions and when even the upper classes are filled by a high 
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proportion of persons who can remember the time when their 
ancestors gave allegiances to other national systems. In such 
a country, the middle and the upper classes fight for political, 
economic and occupational control and the lower classes are 
debauched by undue favors from the struggling out-class 
which is seeking power and undue counter favors by the 
in-group seeking to retain power. 

Much of these last few paragraphs describe the current 
American scene. It is put in neutral general terms to keep 
from angering anyone. Any well informed person can substi- 
tute the names of American groups and classes for the more 
general concepts used here. 

Now what is a normal family, functionally defined? It is 
one of biologically-psychologically fit parents and children, 
economically independent and large enough to furnish a sur- 
plus of children to provide for the losses due to death, 
sterility, physical unfitness, wars, epidemics and natural 
expansion of a nation. It is large enough to provide for the 
biologic, social, demographic and economic needs of the 
nation and the individual. It certainly is at least two children 
larger than the middle class conceptions of small familism 
prevalent in our contemporary culture. 


How To Ostain NorMAL FAMILY LIFE 


Interestingly about children is that a high proportion of 
the behavior concerning them lies in the realm of emotions. 
Family value systems not capable of “logical” prevision. One 
can see that in many cases persons well fitted to be parents 
from all points of view do not have children. Others, not 
considered so well fitted, do. But the important issue is not 
that parenthood is irrational but that the family is regulated 
by social and religious value systems. Its patterns of conduct 
are different from that logical system supposedly true of 
economic life. Children belong, at least partly, in that phase 
of life ruled by mysticism. A revival of mysticism or, what is 
a more apt expression, greater adherence to systems of 
religious and national faith often leads to an increase in the 
birth rate. A greater belief in the importance of sacrifice to 
insure long continued real happiness has the same effect. 

Those who are having children in the world today fall 
into two categories. One is of the type which still keeps the 
value patterns of the past. They still believe in God, faith, 
sacrifice, work, and families. A few of them are undoubtedly 
simply animals who breed without thought, but most of the 
people who have children do the best they know concerning 
them. Our forefathers had numerous children. Of course 
they didn’t know as much as we do but they knew enough to 
create this America for us, and that seems at times more 
than we know how to preserve. 

The second type having children in this world today is 
represented by the person who has had a revival of faith, a 
new mysticism. In some countries these newly motivated 
parents are more plentiful than in others but generally in the 
western world there seems to be some signs of an increase of 
this type. 

Population experts have told us what many knew before- 
hand, that in a country such as the United States the pro- 
portion of persons preserving the old traditions of parenthood 
are too few. Twenty-five years ago, population experts were 
predicting two hundred million people in the United States 
by the end of the century. Since then there have been numer- 
ous predictions of the population to be in the United States 
and every prediction dropped off a great many millions from 
the original estimate. The latest estimates indicate that unless 
there is an increase in fertility in America, the population 25 
years from now will be considerably less than now. 

Instead of standing room only, we don’t have enough per- 
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sons to eat the food we produce each year. Since 1928 we 
have spent from a half to two billions of public money each 
year hiring the farmer not to grow so much food or storing 
the excesses on hand. We are also faced with a potential 
shortage of men to hold together this great nation of ours. 

We have been so inculcated with the early 19th century 
Malthusian doctrines of population that many do not recog- 
nize the truth of this doctrine. However we must not ignore 
the importance of the forces of anti-familism in America. 
The same problems were faced in the later centuries of the 
Roman Empire and in the early history of the Christian 
Church. 

‘It ought to be evident to us now that the problem of bear- 
ing and rearing Tomorrow’s Children can no longer be left 
entirely to those few traditional families still remaining in 
the United States. Three million families with more than 4 
children can’t possibly make up for all the lack of sufficient 
children among the many millions with two children or less. 
If America, and New England, is to carry on well tomorrow, 
it must not only try to preserve its traditional families but to 
increase their numbers. This means the inculcation of new 
faiths of familism, a new mysticism, a willingness to sacrifice 
a “sensate” system of values for family life. 

New England ought to be able to go far toward this 
psychological transition. In this area there are several basic 
population stocks which have always shown the ability to 
meet crises by a revival of effort and a rejuvenation of 






fundamental social processes. Considerable depends upon the 
intelligence and solidarity of the leadership. 

The next problem facing New England is that of the rear- 
ing of Tomorrow’s Children. Studies of national efforts to 
increase the number of children by bounties, gifts and rewards 
have demonstrated that most of these are, in themselves, use- 
less. A country cannot hire parents for its children. Children 
must come from motivations more strong than those stimu- 
lated by economic rewards. 

On the other hand, aids in the form of employment, secur- 
ity of jobs, cheap food, improved housing and safe environ- 
ment, medical care and greater public dignity and respect for 
parenthood do make the réle of parent easier and do help to 
preserve the children already born. These things New Eng- 
land and America certainly can do in abundance. 

New England and America possess no shortage of raw 
materials, land, and industrial technique. The organizing of 
these elements into a more suitable environment for Tomor- 
row’s Children is again largely a question of leadership. 

While one cannot predict what the New England of the 
future will do in regard to” Tomorrow’s Children, one can 
suggest what ought to be done in the light of present clearly 
discernible national and individual needs. One can point out 
that our people have met problems as serious as this before 
and have been able to surmount them. Finally, the ultimate 
victory will depend here, as in other areas of social behavior, 
upon the intelligence and virility of the leaders. 


The Presidency of the United States 


LIMIT THE TERM TO SIX YEARS 


By JOHN W. DAVIS, Former President of the American Bar Association and Presidential 
Candidate of the Democratic Party in 1924 


Delivered to the U. §. Senate Sub-Committee, September 19, 1940 


tee: I welcome the opportunity which the com- 

mittee has given me to appear in support of one or 
either of the Constitutional amendments which you have be- 
fore you with reference to the Presidential term. I say one 
or either because, as I shall point out later on, I would find 
either form acceptable, although I personally prefer S. J. 
Res. 15 providing for the single term of six years. The un- 
derlying principle is the same in both, namely, that a period 
shall be set beyond which re-election is impossible. 

No doubt before these hearings are concluded the commit- 
tee will have repeated to it what the founders and statesmen 
of the country have been saying on the subject for the last 
century and a half. I should suppose that there is no other 
single topic on which responsible opinion in America has been 
so nearly unanimous up to this time as on the absolute neces- 
sity for rotation in the office of the Chief Magistrate. 

The traditional limitation of two terms of no more than 
four years each comes to ys with the overwhelming endorse- 
ment of the patriots who have held the Presidential office, 
and many lesser men who have considered the subject. Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Cleveland, Buchanan, 
William Henry Harrison, Andrew Johnson, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, and 
perhaps other Presidents have spoken in its favor in no un- 
certain terms. 

It is clear from this roster that it has not been treated as 
a party question. The words, as well as the examples, of 
these men and those of many, many others have been, or no 
doubt will be, cited to you. 


M R. CHAIRMAN and Gentlemen of the Commit- 


Sees SOUND REASON IN TRADITION 


We have the right to believe that a tradition so long 
established and so universally accepted as this has sound 
reason behind it. History and experience leave us in no 
doubt what that reason is. The one thing upon which those 
who founded this government and those who have carried 
it on have all agreed is that we should never risk the perma- 
nent control of our government by any single man. 

One hundred and fifty years ago men had never heard 
such terms as “Fuehrer” and “Duce,” but they knew the 
hateful thing those words have come to signify. They called 
it monarchy and they would have none of it. So when the 
powerful office of the Presidency was created they fixed for 
it only a four-year term. 

True, they did not forbid a re-election, although I think 
‘they would have done so if the great figure of Washington 
had not dominated the scene. But his example, followed by 
that of Jefferson and endorsed by their successors, wrote the 
two-term tradition deep into the conscience of the country 
—so deep, in fact, as to make it a part of the unwritten, if 
not the written, law. 

Time anc again when a Constitutional amendment such 
as the one which you are now considering has been proposed, 
its adoption has been discouraged by the argument that the 
two-term tradition was too well settled ever to be disturbed, 
and that such a tradition is stronger than any form of words. 


Erectors RECALLED 


This is not pure fancy, for tradition is a powerful force. 
Many compulsions in our government as well as in our daily 
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lives are due more to tradition than to law. The action of 
an elector in the electoral college is an instance. Every mem- 
ber of the electoral college is perfectly free in law to cast 
his vote for any person he chooses, for the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. No provision of the Constitution, 
no statute, no personal oath binds him to the contrary. And 
vet, every elector holds himself bound to vote for the candi- 
dates designated by the party on whose ticket he has himself 
appeared. 

This is not merely as a matter of choice but because of 
tradition and the fear of the public reproach that a depar- 
ture from that tradition would bring. And when one re- 
flects upon the canons of conduct that control men in their 
personal affairs, it is amazing to find how many of them 
are rooted in tradition and tradition alone. 

But those who have relied upon tradition to govern the 
length of the Presidential term have left one dominating 
factor out of view—that is, the factor of human nature. It 
is the nature of the human animal, most human animals, to 
love place and prominence, adulation and power. Some, of 
course, care for all this more than others. Some love it so 
much that the power they have is never gladly or voluntarily 
surrendered. The appetite growing by what it feeds on be- 
comes the master passion of their lives. 

Sees INsTaNCEs OF History 

Such men, even while they realize that some day their 
power must be laid down, can always find a reason why the 
fatal day must be postponed. In their minds there is always 
a crisis in which their services are indispensable ; always some 
great work in hand which they, and they alone, can do. 

Outwardly they may pretend that they groan under the 
burden and would be glad to lay it down, but in their 
secret souls they cling to their places like limpets to a rock. 
Is not history full of just such instances? Need I resort 
to illustrations ? 

Moreover, there are never lacking around the throne those 
who inflame this deep-seated ambition to hold on. ‘The friends 
and sycophants of the incumbent, whose political lives are 
linked with his, constantly assure their chief that the public 
good demands that he should not desert the ship. 

It is this sort of sweet music that is the curse of kings, 
while those who oppose him only arouse a dogged determi- 
nation in his egotistic heart to choose his time and not theirs 
for disappearing from the scene. 

Is tradition powerful enough to hold spirits like these? 
‘Time, past and present, answers “No.” And since it is not, 
let us fix a limitation by the law. “In questions of power,” 
wrote Jefferson, “let no more be said of confidence in man, 
but bind him down from mischief by the chains of the Con- 
stitution.” 

PRESIDENTIAL Power REVIEWED 

The tremendous power of the Presidential office must 
never be forgotten. With the exception of the dictators in 
totalitarian states, no chief of state in the world today has 
such power as the President of the United States. How 
greatly this power has been enlarged in recent years, I need 
hardly remind you. 

With billions of money to disburse at his will, with places 
by the hundreds of thousands for him to fill, with scores of 
discretionary statutes ready to spring into life at his word, 
with the Army and Navy under his control as Commander 
in Chief, and the conduct of foreign relations in his hands, 
where is there another ruler to rival him? 

Now I lay it down as irrefutable that any President pos- 
sessed of these powers, or even one-tenth of them, unless his 
Administration has met with some crushing disaster, can 
cause himself to be renominated, not once or twice, but as 





long as he chooses, if the basic law does not forbid. With 
the two-term tradition broken down, and no law to take its 
place, we have every reason to dread a future occupancy of 
the White House limited only by the ambition or the life 
of the tenant. 

I do not profess to a profound knowledge of history, but 
I do not recall a single case where a republic has survived 
except in name the coming of a permanent chief executive. 
The name itself counts for little. “It is with governments,” 
said Chief Justice Fuller, “as with religions; the form often 
outlives the substance of the faith.” 


Diaz CAREER Usep As EXAMPLE 


There is an interesting example very near home which 
many people seem to have forgotten. Porfirio Diaz, a man 
of great force and ambition, was elected President of Mex- 
ico in 1876, under a Constitution he had helped to frame, 
providing for a four-year term and forbidding re-election. 

That was the slogan under which he came to power. 
When the four years were up he patriotically declared him- 
self in favor of a strict observance of the Constitution, and 
turned over the office in 1880 to General Gonzales, whom 
he had, in fact, selected to succeed him. 

In 1884 Diaz was re-elected, as he had planned. There- 
after at each quadrennial election up to 1910 he was voted 
in without opposition. Opposition there was none, for all 
of his opponents had been most effectively purged. For 
twenty-six years, with the help of his army and lavish grants 
to his friends, he was the unchallenged Dictator of Mexico 
until, in 1911, the revolution headed by Madero drove 
him out. 

Hap Co tor oF LEGALITY 


To give his successive re-elections the color of legality he 
forced through the Congress in 1887 an amendment permit- 
ting it. But of this one historian says: “Only those without 
principles, only those abject with adulation, could accept 
this procedure.” And the writer adds: ““What a price men 
and nations must pay that politicians be called great.” 

Men may differ in their estimate of Diaz and of what he 
did or failed to do in Mexico, but it would be absurd to 
claim that under him Mexico was a republic in anything 
but name or that the Congress permitted to hold their seats 
only so long as they agreed with him were the representatives 
of a democracy. Mexicans are Mexicans and Americans are 
Americans, you will say, but there is nothing in this par- 
ticular episode that deserves imitation north of the Rio 
Grande. 

, I am for this amendment because I do not want to see our 
form of government Mexicanized. 

Personal government is always and everywhere the death 
of freedom. Power too long continued is always abused, for 
it works queer changes in the minds and morals of those 
who wield it. The only prophylactic is a wholesome and 
cleansing rotation in office. If this cannot be compelled by 
custom it must be forced by law. For only so can liberty 
survive. There was never a finer phrase than that of Francis 
Lieber, who declared that men are “too feeble to wield un- 
limited power, too noble to submit to it.” 


S1x-YEAR TERM PROPOSED 


The proposed amendment, S. J. Res. 15, offers a six-year 
term without possibility of re-election. Is this long enough? 
Too long for a poor President perhaps; long enough, to my 
way of thinking, for even the best. I can imagine that lurid 
pictures will be painted of some present or future crisis when 
it will be hurtful to make a change. 

Not only do I think such pictures are highly imaginary 
but the argument they are intended to support proves far 
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too much. For if it may be unfortunate to change at the 
end of six years it may be equally so at the end of eight or 
twelve or twenty. 

To fall in with this line of reasoning is to abandon alto- 
gether the principle of rotation in office and calmly contem- 
plate the possibility of a permanent President. There is no 
stopping place. 

I refuse, for my part, to believe that in this land of gen- 
eral enlightenment any man in any post is ever indispensable. 
I would tremble for my country if such a thing ever came to 
pass, and | shall tremble quite as much if such an idea can 
find lodgment in the minds of the American people. It 
strikes at the root of all our national ideals, all our public 
professions, all of our boasted capacity for self-government. 

We have become sterile indeed if we cannot produce at 
any and all times the men we need to fill our public offices; 
so sterile indeed that we would then no longer deserve the 
liberty we would no longer have the will to protect. 

Something can be said for a policy of granting two suc- 
cessive terms of four years each and no more, on the theory 
that the people should have the right to displace an unsatis- 
factory chief magistrate at the end of four years and that 
a President would be encouraged to effort by the prospect 
of earning an endorsement midway of his service. 


DousTEeD WILSON’s REASONING 


This, as you know, was the view held by President Wilson 
in a communication he made in 1913 to the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representatives of which I 
happened to be then a member: In spite of my great respect 
for him and for his memory, I must be permitted to doubt 
the soundness of this reasoning. 

The argument for an interim review of a President’s 
service would have more force if ours were a parliamentary 
form of government carried on by a Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet, responsible at all times to a majority of the legis- 
lature. They are under a constant possibility of dismissal. 

But that is not our system. We think we do better if we 
employ our servants in the executive branch for fixed and 
certain terms. We want them to realize that what they do 
they must do within the allotted span of their official lives. 





We rely upon their zeal for the public good and_ their 
regard for their future standing before their fellow citizens 
and before posterity to spur them on in the discharge of their 
duties, rather than upon a prospect of continuous re-election. 
For experience proves, does it not, that when re-election is 
in view every act and decision—-human nature being what it 
is—is colored by that contingency. 

There is an argument in favor of the two four-year terms 
as proposed by S. J. Res. 289, which seems to me to have 
more merit—namely, that of national habit. We have worked 
on that plan for one hundred and fifty years and have grown 
accustomed to it. To continue it may be easier than to 
change, on the sound principle that it is always “wise to pre- 
serve what it is not necessary to destroy.” 


Wovu.tp REMOovE TEMPTATION 


Yet if we are to go through the process of amendment, as 
I clearly think we must, I would prefer to do the best rather 
than the expedient thing. A single term would remove from 
any President the temptation to play for his own re-election. 

Six years is long enough in which to do all the good one 
man is likely to accomplish, if he thinks first of his country 
and not of himself. If his conscience and his zeal do not stir 
him to his utmost effort in that length of time, the hope that 
he will do better on a second trial is a vain illusion. 

But the vital thing is that we set now a definite, fixed, 
certain termination to the length of any man’s occupancy of 
the Presidency. If the day ever comes when we have, or 
imagine that we have, but one man fit for the position, we 
may as well give up our pretense of being a representative 
republic and install a permanent or even an hereditary head 
under any name we choose to give him. In the light of this 
fatal dawn: the Recording Angel will write across the ruins 
of our vanished freedom that we had been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 

I care not how others may feel, but for myself the man 
has not yet been born of woman—and I use that phrase 
because it includes both the living and the dead—the man 
has not yet been born of woman to whom I would entrust 
for more than eight years at the most the vast, the expanding, 
the fateful powers of the Presidency of the United States. 


A Proof of Democracy 


OURS IS A GREAT HERITAGE 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered before the International Teamsters Union, Washington, D. C., September 11, 1940 


R. TOBIN, members of the convention, I am in a 
sort of quandary tonight. I don’t know whether 
this is a political speech or not. I don’t know be- 

cause these days if in a certain period of the year you refer 
in any way to things that happened in the days of George 
Washington or Abraham Lincoln, or any other period in the 
past, including the past seven years, it’s a great question as to 
whether you are talking American history or politics. 

And so I throw myself upon your indulgence and the in- 
dulgence of the radio companies who would in the one case 
be paid and in the other case not be paid. And I throw my- 
self on the indulgence of the American public. I don’t know. 

During these past weeks in several sections of the country 
within an overnight journey of Washington, where I have 
to stick pretty close, 1 have been inspecting the progress of 
our national defense. 


I have gone through navy yards and private yards to watch 
the building of destroyers, submarines and aircraft carriers. 
I have visited aviation units to see our modern fighting planes. 
{ have been in our great gun factories where I have seen the 
most modern weapons of all types swiftly being molded into 
shape. 

I visited camps where young Americans are receiving train- 
ing and instructions in the tactics of warfare and the broader 
tactics of life today. Through all of it there was the im- 
pressive conviction that America is rising to meet the ever- 
growing need for an adequate, physical armed defense of the 
United States. 

Tonight, in a very real sense, I feel as I stand here that 
I am visiting another type of national defense, national de- 
fense of a type equally important in its own way in meeting 
the needs of the times.. Enduring strength to a nation and 
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staying power in an emergency definitely call for an efficient 
and determined labor force carrying on the processes of in- 
dustry and trade. 

And when I speak of labor force I very definitely include 
in that those who toil in their fields as well as those who toil 
in business and industry. I think that teamsters will be the 
first to assert that farmers labor too. 

It is one of the characteristics of a free and democratic 
modern nation that we have free and independent labor 
unions. In country after country in other lands labor unions 
have disappeared as the iron hand of the dictator has taken 
command. Only in free lands have free labor unions sur- 
vived. 

A Proor or Democracy 

And when trade union workers assemble with fre dom and 
independence in a convention like this, it is proof that in 
America democracy has remained unimpaired; it is a symbol 
of our determination to keep it free. 

Yours is now one of the greatest international labor unions 
of America. You can remember, however, other days, days 
when labor unions were considered almost un-American by 
some individuals in our land. 

You can remember when it was rare indeed for an em- 
ployer even to consider collectively bargaining with his 
workers, when it was the common practice to discharge any 
worker who joined a union. 

You can remember when employees sought to meet threat- 
ened strikes by demanding that their government, Federal 
or State, call out armed troops. 

You can remember when many large employers resorted 
to the un-American practice, still unfortunately followed in 
some sections of the land, of hiring labor spies and setting up 
private arsenals to ferret out and destroy members of the 
union. 

The cause of labor has traveled forward since those days 
over a long road, a road beset with difficulties, difficulties 
both from within its membership and from without. Your 
organization is am outstanding example of the progress that 
has been made. By 1933, it seems almost like ancient his- 
tory to me, your membership had dropped in that year to 
70,000. Within the last seven years you have grown to a 
membership of 500,000. 

In those same seven years organized labor as a whole has 
become stronger in membership, stronger in influence and 
stronger in its capacity to serve the interests of the laboring 
man and woman and of society in general, than at any other 
time in our whole history. 

Much of this progress has been due, I like to think, to the 
one thing that this Administration from the very beginning 
has insisted upon, the assurance to labor of the untrammeled 
right, right, not privilege, but right to organize. 

Yes, the right to bargain collectively with their employers. 

That principle has now become firmly imbedded in the law 
of the land; it must remain as the foundation of industrial 
relations for all time. 


Emp oyers REvisiNG STAND 

That great principle has the support today not only of 
organized labor as a whole but also of hundreds of thousands 
of decent, practical, forward-looking employers. A decade 
ago a minority of employers were willing to accept the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, but today | believe the ma- 
jority of employers gladly accept it. 

And with that foundation the last seven years have seen a 
series of laws, laws enacted to give to labor a fair share, 
or perhaps I should say a fairer share, though we haven't 
gone the length of the road yet, a fairer share of the good 





life to which free men and women in a free nation are en- 
titled as a matter of right. 

Fair minimum wages are being established for workers in 
industry ; decent maximum hours and days of labor have been 
set, to bring about the objective of an American standard of 
living and recreation; child labor has been outlawed in prac- 
tically all factories; a system of employment exchanges has 
been created ; machinery has been set up and strengthened and 
successfully used in almost every case for the mediation of 
labor disputes. 

Over them all has been created a shelter of social security, 
a foundation upon which we are trying to build protection 
from hazards of old age and unemployment. But you and 
I know that this progress of the last seven years has been 
mighty difficult. 

It’s been beset by obstructions and by bitter propaganda 
from certain minority groups in the community who had been 
accustomed for too many years to the exploitation of the 
great mass of people who worked for them. 

It was the same type of opposition to which I had become 
accustomed a great many years ago, during the very begin- 
nings of what has been a certain amount of varied experience 
dating back to my first election to the Senate of the State of 
New York thirty years ago this Autumn, continuing through 
my service for nearly eight years as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy and my service during four years as Governor of 
the largest labor-employing State in the union. 

You will remember that kind of opposition in the cam- 
paign of four years ago—four years ago, when certain em- 
ployers, certain politicians and certain newspapers, all of 
whom are now active in this campaign, in an effort to mis- 
lead and intimidate labor; four years ago they went to the 
extent of putting untrue electioneering notices in pay en- 
velopes in order to smash the new Social Security Act and to 
force its repeal. by electing its enemies. 

That kind of opposition comes only too often from those 
who regularly for three years and eight months blocked 
labor’s welfare, and then for four months loudly proclaimed 
that they are labor’s true friends, from those—may I put 
it this way—from those who love the laboring man in Novem- 
ber but forget him in January. 


Hotps Osjectives Stitt Distant 


In spite of that opposition the vast majority of our small 
business men have now become convinced that the gains of 
labor are the gains of the entire interdependent community, 
and that the welfare of labor is indispensable to the welfare 
of all. They know now that their best customer is a satis- 
fied, adequately paid worker with a feeling of security against 
unemployment and against poverty in his old age. 

We are still, however, quite distant from the objectives we 
seek—the security and the high standard of living for every 
man, woman and child that the resources and man power of 
America make possible. 

Our advance has been accomplished with patience and de- 
liberation. ‘That, I think, is the democratic way; that is the 
road that leads to lasting results. Here in America we have 
kept our feet on the ground; our progress has been steady 
and sure and we have not been misled by illusory promises. 

Events abroad, that’s a different story. Events abroad have 
shown too late the result of the other kind of methods, 
promises of swift, revolutionary relief; seductive pictures of 
panaceas; short cuts to prosperity and plenty, pictured as 
simple and easy, all of these have led, and I|’m talking recent 
history, they have led to the same cruel disappointment. 

For these promises people yielded up their liberties and all 
that made life dear. In exchange they have received only 
the rationing of their news, the rationing of their religion, 
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the rationing of the clothes upon their backs and the ration- 
ing of the bread upon their tables. Our progress must con- 
tinue to be a steady and deliberate one; we cannot stand still, 
we cannot slip back. We must look forward to certain defi- 
nite things in the future, yes, the near future. 

For example the benefits of social security today ought to 
be broadened and extended, unemployment insurance ought to 
cover a larger number of workers. Our old-age pension sys- 
tem ought to be improved and extended; the amount of the 
pension ought to be increased, and, above all, these pensions 
must be given in a manner that will respect the dignity of the 
life of service and labor which our aged citizens have given 
to the nation they love. 


Wants SECURITY FoR ALL 


Yes, it’s my hope that soon the United States will have a 
national system under which no needy man or woman within 
our borders will lack a minimum old-age pension that will 
provide adequate food, adequate for clothing and adequate 


lodging to the end of the road and without having to go to 


the poorhouse to get it. 

And I look forward to a system coupled with that, a sys- 
tem which in addition to this bare minimum will enable 
those who have faithfully toiled in any occupation to build up 
additional security for their old age that will allow them to 
live in comfort and in happiness. 

The people must decide whether to continue the type of 
government that has fostered the progress to date, or whether 
to turn it over to those who by their action if not always 
by their word, have shown their fundamental opposition to 
the main objectives toward which we have worked in the past 
and to which we are definitely committed for the future. 

There are some who would not only stop now the progress 
we are making in social and labor legislation but would 
even repeal what has been enacted during the past seven 
years on the plea that an adequate national defense requires 
the repeal. They would seek unlimited hours of labor; they 
would seek lower wages; they would seek the cancellation of 
those safeguards for which we have all struggled so long. 

I still believe, as I did when I said way back on the 
twenty-eighth of May last: 

“We must make sure in all that we do that there is no 
breakdown or cancellation of any of the great social gains 
that we have made in these past years; there is nothing in 
our present emergency to justify a retreat from any of our 
social objectives—conservation of resources, assistance to 
agriculture, better housing and help to the underprivileged.” 


Security AS Arp To MorALeE 


Yes, our mighty national defense effort that we are en- 
ga. 1 in today, all of us, against all present and potential 
threats, that effort cannot be measured alone in terms of 
mathematical increase in the number of soldiers and sailors 
and guns and tanks and planes. 

Behind them all must stand a united people whose spiritual 
and moral strength has not been sapped through hunger or 
want or fear of insecurity. The morale of a people is an 
essential supplement to their guns and planes. 

I am convinced that a breakdown of existing labor and 
social legislation would weaken rather than increase our 
efforts for defense. Continuance of them means the preserva- 
tion of the efficiency of labor. It means the return to work 
of several millions who are still unemployed. 

And the employment of additional workers and the pro- 
visions for overtime payments for overtime work will insure 
adequate working hours at decent wages to do all that is 
now necessary in physical defense. We will not overlook the 
lesson learned in Europe in past years. 









At times we all know that internal obstacles to the growth 
of labor unions have come in those rare instances where the 
occasional scoundrel, it’s a good word, old fashioned, the 
occasional scoundrel has appeared in a position of leadership. 

Labor unions are not the only organizations that have to 
suffer innocently for the crimes and the misdeeds of « hand- 
full of selfish and guilty members. The rule applies to all 
organizations, all trades, all professions alike, including the 
profession of the law, to which I belong. 

I cannot add to the terms of condemnation which your 
president, my old friend Dan Tobin, included in his report 
to your convention in which he said: 

“It is indeed pitiful and heart-breaking and seriously de- 
pressing to find that amongst our enormous membership, 
composed of clean men, fathers and families, Americans of 
the purest type, to find amongst this membership some crea- 
tures so bereft of decency and honor as to bring disgrace 
upon the international union.” 

Labor knows; I don’t have to tell labor. Labor knows that 
there is no room in the labor movement for the racketeer or 
the strong-arm man. Government, your government, is de- 
termined to help labor unions clean their own house of those 
few persons who try to betray them. 

In this great crisis the past year additional proof has come 
that organized labor, as well as other groups of our citizens, 
is aware of its own responsibilities. 


Says Lasor Hetps DEFENSE 


I have called on representatives of labor to serve. I have 
placed them in responsible positions to take part in the de- 
fense work of the government. From the very start, repre- 
sentatives of labor, including your own distinguished presi- 
dent, have shared in formulating and administering the pro- 
gram. 

I am particularly glad to be able to say that the A. F. of L., 
the C. I. O. and the Railroad Brotherhoods are all loyally co- 
operating in this effort with me and with the National De- 
fense Commission and the Army and the Navy. That co- 
operation in the task of national defense will, I hope, encour- 
age closer and more friendly relations between all of these 
great labor organizations. 

I know that America will never be disappointed in its 
expectation that labor will always continue to do its share, 
its share of the job that we now face, and do it patriotically 
and effectively and unselfishly. 

In our search for national unity as the basis of national 
defense it is necessary and it is fair that every human being 
in the United States contribute his share. This applies both 
to those who train ‘in the fighting forces and to the great 
force of workers behind the lines. 

It is equally necessary and fair that every dollar of capital 
in America also contribute its share. Just so long as we con- 
tinue to call upon men to train for combat and to train for 
service behind the lines, will we also continue to call upon 
the industrial plants'of the nation for the service that they 
can give. 

Capital and industry as well as labor and agriculture are 
responding and [| take it almost for granted that they will 
continue to respond. 


As To DRAFTING PRopERTYy 


The nation, through its elected representatives, not just 
the President all alone, but through the elected representatives 
in the House of Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States, the nation thus represented is now adopting the prin- 
ciple of selective universal training of its young men. 

On the same principle, no reasonable person can object to 
giving the government the power to acquire the services of 
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any plant or factory for an adequate compensation, if the 
owner refuses to make its services available to the defense 
needs of the nation. 

And you know this is nothing new in American life. The 
principle of eminent domain or eminent use, as I prefer to 
call it, is as old as democratic government itself. It merely 
permits government to acquire or to use, for a fair and rea- 
sonable price, any property, anywhere, which is necessary 
for the proper functioning of the United States. 

The overwhelming majority of our munitions and other 
defense requirements are now manufactured, as we all know, 
by private enterprise under private management, and we are 
continuing that process. It is only in the rare case, the iso- 
lated case, that the owner of a plant will refuse to deal with 
the government in a fair way. 

But if and when such a case does arise the government 
cannot stand by, helpless in its efforts to arm and defend 
itself. No business is above government; and government 
must be empowered to deal adequately with any business that 
tries to rise above government. 

In all of these plans for national defense only those who 
seek to play upon the fears of the American people discover 
an attempt to lead us into war. The American people will 
reject that kind of propaganda of fear, as they have rejected 
similar types which are “occasionally” spread forth near 
election time. 

‘They know that against the raging forces loose in the 
world today the best defense is the strongest preparedness, 
fighting men and equipment in front and fighting industry 
and agriculture behind the lines. 


CaLits WEAKNESS A DANGER 


Weakness in these days is a cordial invitation to attack. 


That's no longer a theory; it’s a proven fact, proved within 
the past year. 

I kate war now more than ever. 

I have one supreme determination—to do all that I can to 
keep war away from these shores for all time. 

I stand, with my party, and outside of my party as Presi- 
dent of all the people, on the platform, the wording that was 
adopted in Chicago less than two months ago. It said: 

“We will not participate in foreign wars, and we will not 
send our Army, naval or air forces to fight in foreign lands 
outside the Americas except in case of attack.” 

And so I suggest very humbly, let us have an end to the 
sort of appeasement that seeks to keep us helpless by playing 
on fear and by indirect sabotage of all the progress that we 
are making. 

“Appeasement,” incidentally, as I use it, is a polite word 
for misdirected partisanship. 

And so I come near the close. In our efforts for national 
defense, fine teamwork throughout the nation has been de- 
veloped and you who are teamsters in this great organization 
know what that word teamwork means. 

The continuance of this teamwork, after the present emer- 
gency is all over, will have consequences of lasting good to 
the nation as a whole. It will enable us to enjoy an internal 
security that 1 hope will transcend anything we have known 
heretofore. 

Ours is a great heritage; we are determined with all our 
effort and all our might to keep it intact. The workers in the 
factories, the farmers on the land, the businessmen in plants 
and offices are at last awake to the perils that threaten Amer- 
ica. No selfish interest, no personal ambition, yes, no political 
campaign, can sway the majority will of our people of 
America to make America strong and keep America free. 


A Message of Good Cheer 


OUR VICTORY WILL COME 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Broadcast from London, England, September 11, 1940 


HEN I said in the House of Commons the other 

day that | thought it improbable that the enemy’s 

air attack in September could be more than three 
times as great as it was in August, I was not, of course, re- 
terring to barbarous attacks upon the civil population, but to 
the great air battle which is being fought out between our 
fighters and the German Air Force. 

You will understand that whenever the weather is favor- 
able, waves of German bombers, protected by fighters often 
300 to 400 at a time, surge over this island, especially the 
promontory of Kent, in the hope of attacking military and 
other objectives by daylight. However, they are met by our 
fighter squadrons and nearly always broken up, and their 
losses average three to one in machines and six to one in 
pilots. 

DAYLIGHT Errort A FAILURE 

This effort of the Germans to secure daylight mastery 
ot the air over England is, of course, the crux of the whole 
war. So far it has failed conspicuously. It has cost them very 
dear and we have felt stronger, and are actuaily and rela- 
tively a good deal stronger than when the hard fighting 
began in July. 

There is no doubt that Herr Hitler is using up his fighter 
force at a very high rate, and that if he goes on for many 


more weeks he will wear down and ruin this vital part of his 
air force. That will give us a very great advantage. 

On the other hand, for him to try to invade this country 
without having secured mastery in the air would be a very 
hazardous undertaking. 

Nevertheless, all his preparations for invasion on a great 
scale are steadily going forward. Several hundreds of self- 
propelled barges are moving down the coasts of Europe from 
the German and Dutch harbors to the ports of Northern 
France, from Dunkerque to Brest, and beyond Brest to the 
French harbors in the Bay of Biscay. 

Besides this, convoys of merchant ships in tens and dozens 
are being moved through the Straits of Dover into the 
Channel, darting along from port to port under the pro- 
tection of the new batteries which the Germans have built 
on the French shore. 

There are now considerable gatherings of shipping in the Ger- 
man, Dutch, Belgian and French harbors all the way from 
Hamburg to Brest. Finally, there are some preparations made 
of ships to carry an invading force from the Norwegian harbors. 

Behind these clusters of ships or barges there stand very 
large numbers of German troops awaiting the order to go on 
board and set out on their very dangerous and uncertain 
voyage across the seas. 
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Fu.L.t-Si1zep INVASION PREPARED 


We cannot tell when they will try to come. We cannot 
be sure that in fact they will try at all. But no one should 
blind himself to the fact that a heavy full-scale invasion of 
this island is being prepared with all the usual German 
thoroughness and method and that it may be launched at any 
time now upon England, upon Scotland, or upon Ireland, or 
upon all three. 

If this invasion is going to be tried at all, it does not 
seem that it can be long delayed. The weather may break 
at any time. Besides this, it is difficult for the enemy to keep 
these gatherings of ships waiting about indefinitely while 
they are bombed every night by our bombers and very often 
shelled by our warships which are waiting for them outside. 

Therefore, we must regard the next week or so as a very 
important week for us in our history. It ranks with the days 
when the Spanish Armada was approaching the Channel and 
Drake was finishing his game of bowls, or when Nelson stood 
between us and Napoleon’s Grand Army at Boulogne. 

We have read about all this in the history books, but what 
is happening now is on a far greater scale and of far more 
consequence to the life and future of the world and its civili- 
zation than those brave old days of the past. 

Every man and woman will therefore prepare himself and 
herself to do his duty whatever it may be, with special pride 
and care. 

Att Forces REApy FoR For 


Our fliers and flotillas are very powerful and numerous. 
Our Air Force is at the highest strength it has ever reached 
and it is conscious of its proved superiority, not, indeed, in 
numbers but in men and machines. Our shores are well for- 
tified and strongly manned and behind them ready to attack 
the invaders we have a far larger and better equipped mobile 
army than we have ever had before. 

Besides this we have more than 1,500,000 men of the Home 
Guard who are just as much soldiers of the regular army-in 
status as the Grenadier Guards, and who are determined to 
fight for every inch of the ground in every village and in 
every street. 

It is with devout but sure confidence that I say let God 
defend the right. 

These cruel, wanton, indiscriminate bombings of London 
are, of course, a part of Hitler’s invasion plans. He hopes 
by killing large numbers of civilians and women and chil- 
dren that he will terrorize and cow the people of this 


mighty imperial city, and make them a burden and anxiety to 
the government and thus distract our attention unduly from 
the ferocious onslaught he is preparing. 

Little does he know the spirit of the British nation or the 
tough fiber of the Londoners, whose forebears played a lead- 
ing part in the establishment of parliamentary institutions and 
who have been bred to value freedom far above their lives. 


Monstrous Propuct or V/RONGS 


This wicked man, the repository and embodiment of many 
forms of soul-destroying hatreds, this monstrous product of 
former wrongs and shames has now resolved to try to break 
our famous island race by a process of indiscriminate slaughter 
and destruction. 

What he has done is to kindle a fire in British hearts here 
and all over the world which will glow long after all traces 
of the conflagrations he has caused in London have been 
removed. 

He has lighted a fire which will burn with a steady and 
consuming flame until the last vestiges of Nazi tyranny have 
been burned out of Europe and until the Old World and 
the New can join hands to rebuild the temples of man’s 
freedom and man’s honor upon foundations which will not 
soon or easily be overthrown. 

This is a time for every one to stand together and hold 
firm as they are doing. I express my admiration for the 
exemplary manner in which all the air raid precaution serv- 
ices of London are being discharged, especially the fire 
brigades whose work has been so heavy and also dangerous. 

All the world that is still free marvels at the composure 
and fortitude with which the citizens of London are facing 
and surmounting the great ordeal to which they are sub- 
jected, the end of which or the severity of which cannot yet 
be foreseen. 

MESSAGE TO THE FORCES 

It is a message of good cheer to our fighting forces on the 
seas, in the air and in our waiting armies in all their posts 
and positions that we send them from this capital city. 

They know that they have behind them a people that will 
not flinch or weary of the struggle, hard and protracted al- 
though it will be, but that we shall rather draw from the 
heart of suffering itself the means of inspiration and survival, 
and of a victory—one not only for ourselves but for all; a 
victory won not only for our own time but for the long 
and better days that are to come. 


Mobilizing Industry for National Defense 


BUSINESS IS NOT OUT-OF-JAIL ON PROBATION 


By RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Lt. Colonel U.S. Army and Vice President, Ward Wheelock Company—-A dvertising 
Delivered before The National Office Management Association, New York City, September 18, 1940 


AM < sure you are all in agreement that private enter- 
I prise is the foundation of our country’s political freedom 

as well as its economic development. Last year I was 
detailed as United States Army Instructor at Jackson Bar- 
racks, during the Mobilization Conference. At this mili- 
tary gathering, the subject of protecting personnel for 
Industry was not only seriously discussed by the Army, 
Navy and Marine units, but actual recommendations for 
procedure were established. The welcome fact is, the War 
Department today not only recognizes Industry as the first 
line of national defense but also realizes that the men en- 
gaged in Industry are just as important in the winning of a 
war, as the fighting men at the front. 


It may be well to call to your attention that during the 
past ten years of economic dislocation, the War Department 
has come to a new understanding of the importance of de- 
centralizing Industry—also, that the organizing of Industry 
for potential production of essential war supplies and other 
military needs is uppermost in importance—and that some 
immediate construction is necessary. It is believed, however, 
that it is no longer feasible to prepare for possible future 
aggression by piling up large reserves of fighting materials. 
With technical advances proceeding so rapidly, equipment 
may be obsolete almost as soon as it is produced. It is neces- 
sary, of course, to have up-to-date plans and sufficient sup- 
plies of essential raw materials. 
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The continued crisis in Europe demonstrates clearly the 
terrific importance of aerial attack, not only in the threat to 
civilian population, but in the power of superior air forces 
to paralyze quickly the production and distribution of essen- 
tial supplies. The aerial bombardment of industrial centers 
by both the British and the Germans has seriously crippled, 
and in many cases brought an end to, effective resistance by 
destroying existing military supplies and the machinery for 
replacement, and by smashing lines of communication with 
agricultural regions. 

Just as whole nations have become battlefields, so the 
whole of Industry, in all its ramifications, must be mobilized 
for national defense. We all know that potential aggressors 
are deterred most effectively by the knowledge that every 
resource of a powerful combined industrial machine can be 
geared overnight to form a united front for defense. 

Unified defense effort must become the primary motivating 
force in every factory, farm, shop and home before our 
country can even make a beginning in attesting her own 
strength. 

Any contribution to the stabilizing and expanding of 
normal business activity has a direct bearing on the success 
of re-armament activities. It is everlastingly true that In- 
dustry is the first line of fire in this crisis and that our na- 
tional success or failure depends first on Industry’s ability to 
recognize its responsibilities and then to carry them out 
through patient, unspectacular daily work. 

Let us consider first the question of paying for our pro- 
jected armament program. No one doubts the necessity of 
taking on this huge financial burden, but it is dangerous to 
dodge or soft-pedal its implications. We have already a 
huge national debt and high taxes; it would indeed be folly 
to pile up more debt without giving serious thought as to 
how we are to meet the bill. 

Obviously, increased business prosperity and a bigger na- 
tional income will increase tax revenues. The most produc- 
tive tax measures will be those which handicap business least. 
More efficient methods of manufacturing and distributing 
goods will reduce unit costs, open new markets and create 
new customers. These are all business truisms, and I men- 
tion them only to bring out the point that a strangely popu- 
lar philosophy which denies these self-evident truths has for 
years slowed down the operation of the factors which make 
for higher living standards, a higher national income, and 
hence, higher tax yields. 

We have all heard men who should know better repeating 
deteatist patter to the effect that our era of expansion has 
ended, our frontiers have vanished, and that we must change 
our thinking and our methods to fit a static economy. If 
this be true, or even if enough people are induced to accept 
such a distorted view, then it would indeed be impossible 
for us to safeguard our national institutions and preserve 
our democratic way of living. The crushing burden of 
financing a re-armament program with a static and restricted 
business structure would inevitably crush the last remnant 
of our free institutions, wipe out our great middle class and 
make every citizen the weak dependent of an impoverished 
and disordered state. 

Of course Ido not believe for an instant that such a 
condition confronts us now. In common with the vast ma- 
jority of business men and industrialists, I have confidence 
that the American system is more than equal to the great 
task before it, if it is permitted to function in high gear 
and if it has the loyal and active support of an informed pub- 
lic opinion. Creating and disseminating such opinion is one 
of the great responsibilities of everyone who believes sin- 
cerely in the future of private enterprise in a free and inde- 
pendent nation. 


The men and women who are giving their effort to the 
production and distribution of consumer goods are contribut- 
ing to the national welfare just as much as their fellow- 
workers in industries which deal directly with the manu- 
facture of war materials. They are helping to keep stable 
the normal structure of business which is the basis of our 
national economy; and they must be made to realize that 
they form the back-log without which a real defense program 
would be impossible. 

Efficient management has long understood the importance 
of the human element in business. The always-important 
question of employer-employee relationships has been brought 
sharply to the foreground in connection with the national 
defense program. I believe that the great majority of Amer- 
ican workers are thoroughly loyal to their country and ready 
to do whatever is needed to defend it. But they need to be 
shown just how their efforts are contributing to national 
safety and to be made to feel their own importance as units 
in a great common enterprise. 

A widespread survey made among representative businesses 
showed some surprising discrepancies between the actual 
grievances of employees and the things which their employers 
imagined the workers wanted. For example, employers 
thought that higher wages represented the principal desire 
of their employees. However, the most frequent cause of 
complaint among the workers themselves was an apparent 
lack of appreciation of their efforts on the part of manage- 
ment. 

Now, this perfectly natural human desire to have effort 
appreciated can be utilized by management to bring about 
increased efficiency. When workers are made conscious that 
contributing to national defense is their personal responsi- 
bility and that their efforts are appreciated, then we shall 
have made great headway in protecting them—and Industry 
—from the influence of destructive and un-American propa- 
ganda. 

Of course, it is impossible for the employer of hundreds or 
thousands of people to have personal contacts with them or 
to know much about them as individuals. But everyone with 
major managerial responsibilities can impress upon his sub- 
ordinate staff the necessity for maintaining a friendly atmos- 
phere and for enccuraging special effort. 

In every large organization, it is easy to find countless 
instances of good-will lost, dissatisfaction created and effi- 
ciency lowered through trivial instances. From the practical 
business aspect, this situation is wasteful. Every employee 
with a grievance is a negative salesman for Private Enter- 
prise. 

Obviously, machinery is needed by which employees can 
be made to feel that they are a real part of the company 
for which they work. Unionism is destroying its own effec- 
tiveness in many cases by factional struggles and the em- 
ployees who have depended on union leadership for repre- 
sentation, are increasingly dissatisfied. While, under the law, 
the employer is handicapped, he can do a great deal toward 
restoring peace by building up a feeling of confidence in 
management. 

One way to do this is to give employees more information 
about the business. Balance sheets are a mystery to most of 
them, and the company’s financial statements tell little they 
can understand. They see lists of large corporation salaries 
published in the news, and reports of corporation earnings; 
contrasting these figures with their modest earnings, they 
acquire a feeling of injury that their own share seems so 
small. They should know what these figures actually rep- 
resent, with tax deductions; how many small investors share 
in the profits, and how large a share of the net goes for labor. 
Another need is for the development of systems which 
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will give some form of security in compensation for good 
services. People are looking rather fatuously to the “gov- 
ernment” to give them what industry could have supplied 
more efficiently and in the end, more cheaply. 

Public education, likewise, should proceed along the same 
lines, if confidence is to be restored. People should be made 
to realize that “big business” is not an abstraction, but merely 
small business on a larger scale. The corner grocer, the 
mechanic who has bought his own shop, the druggist, the 
bootblack, are all “‘business.”” The whole structure of our 
national life rests on buying and selling things and ideas, 
goods and service; the making of things people want and 
bringing them to where people can buy them. 

The need of the times demand that management take stock 
of all assets, mechanical and human, to the end that waste 
and delay may be eliminated insofar as possible. More speed 
will be gained in the long run if some time is devoted now 
to the re-valuation of personnel, to the matching of people 
to the jobs for which they are best fitted, and to scrutinizing 
the morale and state of mind of employees. 

In connection with compulsory military service, manage- 
ment faces some dislocation of personnel; but this need not 
prove serious if advance preparations are made to meet them. 
Plans are already under way, in key communities, to train po- 
tential workers for semi-skilled employment through intensive 
courses and to restore the skills of workers who have not 
had recent opportunities for working at their trades. Private 
employers must cooperate to the fullest extent with such 
endeavors. Employees should also be made to feel that they 
have a definite responsibility in helping newcomers carry on 
the work abandoned by the men called to military service. 

We can never have real national unity and all-out pre- 
paredness so long as our people are divided into mutually 
exclusive groups, with jealousies and suspicions between them. 
There are some alarming signs that organized efforts are 
at work to foster group hatreds through a business-smearing 
campaign, even at a time when our national safety depends 
on the ability of all classes of society to work together in 
complete harmony. 

The people have a right to know the real reasons for 
delays in awarding military contracts and all the factors 
involved, before placing responsibility. They need to be 
shown that the real implication of the high-sounding phrase 
“conscription of capital” is nothing more nor less than out- 
right confiscation of property. People should be made to 
see that capital, in the genuine sense of productive invest- 
ment, is already “‘conscripted” inasmuch as it is working for 
the general welfare by giving jobs, paying taxes and pro- 
ducing consistently lower prices. 

Far from giving the people who pay the taxes a “share” 
in the problematical profits of our munitions industry, the 
taking over of factories by the government would result in 
heavier tax burdens. Far from increasing the output of 
armament materials, it would cause production schedules 
to bog down in the hopeless mire of bureaucratic jealousies 
and bungling. 

The French aircraft factories were “nationalized” during 
the regime of Premier Blum, and the record shows what 
happened to French plane production. Far from being 
democratic, the confiscation of industrial plants would be 
a long step in the direction of the very totalitarianism which 
we are arming to resist from without. 

Attacks on business are being systematically planned by 
persons who are actively hostile to the principle of private 
enterprise. They imagine, or pretend to imagine, that a free 
political state can exist alongside a totalitarian economy. 

The chief danger from these fanatical, miscalled “liberals” 
is through the influence they may have upon entirely loyal 






persons who are taken in by their plausible catch-words. 
These persons are not given an insight into the motives of 
those who are in reality attacking our system of government 
through their assaults on private enterprise. 

There are encouraging signs that the inherent good sense 
of the American people has already produced widespread re- 
action from the business-baiting campaigns of some politicians 
and self-seeking agitators. 

While delegates at the Republican National Convention 
were saying firmly that any candidate they might name who 
had any business or utility connections would be fatally 
handicapped, the rank and file of party members and many 
thousands of persons without party affiliations were proving, 
through their letters and telegrams, and through the results 
of polls of public opinion, that they considered success in 
private enterprise an excellent qualification for high public 
office. The national defense program also offers an op- 
portunity for business executives to become real representa- 
tives of private industry in government councils. Business 
has long complained that it has had no real opportunity to put 
across its story with government officials, since their efforts 
were all discounted in advance as selfish propaganda. 

Much of the friction between government and business 
has been produced by lack of understanding of their mutual 
dependence. The national emergency has pointed this up 
forcefully and has given representatives of private industry 
a new standing in political and governmental councils. There 
is a realization on both sides that private feuds and per- 
sonal grievances are a peace-time luxury which we cannot 
afford now. 

By proving itself capable and cooperative in this emer- 
gency, business can do everything to prove the indispensa- 
bility of private enterprise. This is not to say, of course, that 
business men should lay aside their principles or retreat one 
inch from their convictions for the sake of expediency. They 
understand that policy-making and the details of military 
equipment and tactics must rightly rest in the hands of duly 
constituted governmental and military authorities. Like any 
other private citizens, they expect to express and vote their 
personal convictions, then abide by the result and do their 
own jobs. But governmental circles, as well as the general 
public, are becoming more and more convinced of Industry’s 
importance, and the voice of business is going to be listened 
to with increasing respect. The country has awakened to the 
fact that, while the politicians can produce the appropriations 
and the oratory, real defense equipment can be produced only 
by Industry. 

One of the most important functions of business manage- 
ment will be carried out when government representatives 
have been convinced that national defense must not he 
hampered in any way by catering to the demands or cringing 
before the threats of any special-privilege groups or blocs. 
There must be absolute fearlessness in enforcing the neces- 
sary regulations, without regard to political pressure. 

Public opinion has already been strongly antagonized by 
the excesses of some groups which have shown themselves 
self-seeking or clearly dominated by subversive elements. The 
inarticulate, unorganized majority of Americans can safely 
be trusted to uphold firm action against obstructionists, under 
any disguise. Those in charge of national policy must be 
clearly shown that industry cannot do a hundred per cent 
job and at the same time cater to favorites or be influenced 
by the demands of any privileged group. 

Industry cannot cooperate effectively with government 
when there is mutual distrust of motives. Government can- 
not afford to take the attitude that it has let business out of 
jail on probation, as it were, for the duration of the 
emergency. If prominent government officials continue to 
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take the attitude that business men are merely waiting for 
an excuse to grab unlimited profits at the expense of employees 
and the public, there will be no adequate basis for co- 
operation. 

It is up to management to prove that the great majority 
of legitimate business enterprises are not now, and never 
have been, desirous of exploiting workers or consumers. 
Management has learned by experience that the lowest prices 


Labor, Freedom 


consistent with reasonable profit bring the best returns in 
the long run. 

Industry does resent the implication that they are stupid 
and unscrupulous enough to need constant policing by gov- 
ernment to make them conduct their businesses according to 
decent standards. They can show how needlessly involved 
record-keeping and the arbitrary application of bureaucratic 
rulings slow down production and reduce employment. 


and Democracy 


WE REFUSE TO BELIEVE IN THE TRIUMPH OF EVIL 
2y WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor 
Delivered at Denver, Colo., September 2, 1940 


N Labor Day we in America celebrate the ece »omic 
freedom of American workers. It is a nationai holi- 
day. Just as on July Fourth we commemorate the 

Declaration of Independence which gave America its political 
freedom, so on the first Monday of each September we pay 


“fitting tribute to the progress of the organized labor move- 


ment which serves to emancipate the workers of our country 
from wage-slavery. 

‘The significance and importance of your Labor Day Cele- 
bration here in Denver is immeasurably increased through 
the attendance and participation of the representatives of 
150,000 members of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America. These 
workers are a part of the largest international union affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor. The paid-up 
membership of this International Union is in excess of 400,- 
000, and I predict that within a reasonable length of time it 
will be increased to 600,000. I welcome these sturdy, loyal, 
devoted members of the American Federation of Labor from 
the far-West. We are happy because they are with us. We 
ask them to join enthusiastically and wholeheartedly with us 
in this great Labor Day Celebration. We extend to them 
the hand of friendship, and the felicitations of five million of 
their fellow members affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Working people cherish freedom as a priceless possession. 
For this reason, they unite in opposing regimentation, gov- 
ernmental or otherwise. They will never surrender their 
personal liberty, freedom of action, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assemblage, and the exercise of the right to organize 
into free, democratic unions. 

A new appreciation of the value of freedom and liberty 
has developed in the hearts and minds of American wor“-rs. 
This has been brought about because the World War has 
opened their eyes to the horrors of industrial regimentation 
of workers in totalitarian countries, where everyone is sub- 
ject to governmental control, even in the ordinary and nor- 
mal activities of social and economic life. Through contrast, 
American workers have learned a lesson which they could 
not gain from a purely academic source. 

rom the beginning the American Federation of Labor 
has condemned with equal and unqualified force the dictator- 
ships of Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini. We saw at once, as 
all discerning Americans see today, that dictatorship in any 
form and under any label deprives the great mass of human 
beings of their basic and inalienable rights and liberties. We 
warned then, and we warn with even greater fervor now, 
that the hunger of the European dictators for more and more 





power can never be appeased and that their continued exist- 
ence constitutes a menace to freedom and democracy in every 
part of the world, including our own beloved country. 

Who could have imagined on Labor Day a year ago that 
within a few months practically all of Europe would be 
devastated by war? Who could have believed that the rights 
of the free and peace-loving peoples of Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium would be 
crushed by a war machine that totally disregards human 
decency? Who would have thought that the great army of 
France would crumble so quickly in the face of the blitz- 
kreig? Who could have predicted that the threat of invasion 
from across the seas would ever face America? 

Yet these things have happened with breathless speed and 
today America is threatened—America and civilization. 
Today Great Britain, with her navy depleted, her air force 
weakened and her whole population with their backs to the 
wall, stands as the last obstacle between us and the onward 
march of the dictators. 

This is Great Britain’s hour of need and extremity. She 
needs help as never before. The American Federation of 
Labor believes that the United States should extend every 
help to her, short of entry into the war. We are convinced 
that in assisting Great Britain now we are strengthening our 
own national defense. 

That is not an involved or far-fetched statement. Like 
all truths it is simple and compelling in its logic. If Great 
Britain succumbs, the United States and her sister Republics 
in the Western Hemisphere may be the next targets of the 
European dictators. We may face immediate war. The 
war may be an economic one at first, but it will be bitter and 


costly. The Atlantic Ocean may no longer be an insuperable — 


barrier to military invasion of this hemisphere. 

On the other hand, if Great Britain triumphs and Hitler 
is overthrown the threat to America will be dispelled. As 
long as Great Britain and her navy bar the way, Hitler and 
his blitzkreig can never come here. 

Therefore, the American Federation of Labor believes that 
this nation should not only extend sympathy to Great Britain 
but we should give her all the help and assistance we can. 

We hope and pray that Great Britain will be victorious in 
her present death struggle with Hitler. But we must be 
prepared for the worst. Therefore, the American Federation 
of Labor pledges its full and unreserved support to the gigan- 
tic national defense program undertaken by President Roose- 
velt. Let us build more ships and more planes. Let us 
expand and modernize our army. Let us broaden and 
increase our industrial production. Let us show those who 
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would destroy our nation and our liberties that we are pre- 
pared to meet force with greater force in defense of our 
homeland. 









Because I know the hearts and the minds of American 


working men and women, I can publicly pledge their services 
will be willingly and loyally devoted to the successful com- 
pletion of our defense program. America’s workers can be 


relied upon wholly and absolutely to do the job the nation 


requires and demands. Furthermore, as their spokesman, I 
pledge to our Government that the workers of America will 
respond whole-heartedly to the call, if it ever is needed, to 
take up arms in defense of our homeland, our freedom and 
our American way of life. 


The great army of workers and the unions represented by 


the American Federation of Labor courageously face the 


fact that the preservation of America and democracy tran- 


scends all other considerations. 


Truly observing the spirit of Labor Day, we stand here 
and publicly proclaim that we are ready to work, we are 
ready to sacrifice, we are ready to fight for America. 

Our National Preparedness program must provide for the 
maintenance of our economic and social gains. They must 
neither be lowered nor wiped out. Profiteering and exploita- 
tion must be prohibited. The creation of war millionaires 
must be prevented and governmental guarantees must be 
given that no one called to serve the nation will be sent 
abroad to engage in a European conflict. We must prepare 
for defense but never for aggression. 

I am gratified to report that the Government of the 
United States knows and appreciates the loyal spirit of Amer- 
icas workers and has made a solemn pledge to them. That 
pledge is the assurance that the great advances achieved by 
organized labor after more than a half-century of struggle 
will not be scuttled to satisfy the greed of war profiteers. 
The American standard of work and the American standard 
of living will not be discarded, but will be fully upheld, in 
the defense program. In other words the Government recog- 
nizes that industrial democracy must be preserved if we are 
to preserve our national democracy. 

In order to strengthen our military forces, Congress is now 
considering a proposal to conscript an army of a million men 
for military training and service. This measure was spon- 
sored by men who do not enjoy the full confidence of organ- 
ized labor. It was not drafted by the Administration, but by 
men who have consistently opposed the Administration. The 
bill has been so widely amended from day to day that the 
American people have not been able to keep up with its mani- 
fold changes. 

The American Federation of Labor opposes the Burke- 
Wadsworth bill. We have no more confidence in it than in its 
sponsors. We do not consider it well-drawn or well-planned. 
On a matter as vital as this to the nation’s welfare, we feel 
that it is the duty of the President of the United States to 
send a message to Congress stating the man-power needs of 
the nation’s military forces and recommending a definite pro- 
gram to fulfil these needs. 

This is the first time in history when the American people 
have faced a proposal for peace-time conscription. We 
should not undertake such a step blindly or lightly. The 
American Federation of Labor will not oppose conscription 
if it can be proved that the traditional method of voluntary 
enlistment has failed. But there has been a great deal of 
misinformation spread on this subject. Present enlistment 
procedure calls for long-term service. We suggest that the 
Government offer a new kind of enlistment, say for a train- 
ing pericd of one year or a year and a half, with the guaran- 
tee that recruits will not be called upon to serve in a Euro- 





pean war. Let the Government offer these inducements, 
together with reasonable increase in soldiers’ pay, and we 
predict that thousands who are now hesitant would flock to 
the colors. At any rate, the position of organized labor is 
that voluntary enlistment should and must be given a fair 
trial first in the traditional American way. ‘Then, if this 
system fails, the nation will without hesitation agree to the 
final expedient of compulsory conscription. I have great 
confidence in the common-sense judgment of the American 
people. I think their reluctance to accede to compulsory 
conscription in time of peace is sound and justified and patri- 
otic. On this issue we say to our Government: “We do 
not know what this is all about. We are not obstructionists, 
we are patriotic Americans. Give us the facts. Show us 
frankly why conscription is needed. If we actually need con- 
scription, we are ready to approve it.” 

American labor already has demonstrated that it recog- 
nizes and is capable of assuming its responsibilities in the 
defense program. There have been few, if any, serious 
strikes since the inception of the defense-drive. Organized 
labor, as represented by the American Federation of Labor, 
realizes that at a time like this industrial conflict would be 
stupid and dangerous. We urge workers and employers alike 
to be calm and patient. We appeal to them to be governed 
by fair play in human relations in industry. American labor, 
suffering from a ten-year plague of unemployment, does not 
want strikes. It wants work. Nor does American industry 
want strikes. It is now gearing itself for greater and greater 
production. Let both sides follow the peaceful and sensible 
policy of collective bargaining in the settlement of any dis- 
putes that may arise. That is our prayer and our purpose. 

There is more to national defense than armament. The 
forces of Communism, Naziism and Fascism have not con- 
quered in Europe by armed might alone. They have organ- 
ized subversive movements and undermined in advance the 
nations they planned to invade. They have used the Fifth 
Column as the first battering ram against the defense of their 
victims. 

The Fifth Column has now moved across the Atlantic. 
The agents of Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini have penetrated 
every key country in the Western Hemisphere, including our 
own United States. They are here, operating secretly and 
behind many disguises. 


Continued on next page 
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Never before was it so important that American labor 
should be strong and united. Powerful forces are trying to 
move heaven and earth in an effort to whittle down labor’s 
gains and destroy its standards. Organized labor will need 
to draw upon its full resources to resist such selfish attacks. 

Why, then, is labor peace being delayed? Who is the 
obstructionist? Certainly it is not the American Federation 
of Labor. The President of the United States, himself, has 
attested to the fact that the American Federation of Labor 
has responded willingly to every call for negotiations to bring 
about a settlement. It is the leader of the dual movement 
who refused. It was this same individual who vetoed a peace 
agreement which had been drawn up and approved by com- 
mittees representing both sides. He is the sole obstructionist. 

Let me repeat once more the position of the American 
Federation of Labor so that there can be no misunderstand- 
ings or mistakes. The American Federation of Labor is 
willing to do anything in reason to promote peace. We are 
willing to let bye-gones be bye-gones. We want those who 
left us to come back home. We will welcome them without 
discrimination and without penalties of any kind. 

The American Federation of Labor reiterates this stand- 
ing offer not because it is weak, but because it is strong. At 
this moment, the membership of the American Federation of 
Labor is higher than at any previous time in its history. The 
prestige of the American Federation of Labor is at its peak. 
Its influence in national affairs has never been greater. The 
voices of America’s workers speak to the nation through the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In the interests of our national defense, this nation must 
do more than ever before to strengthen its national economy. 
Organized labor has made a great contribution in this direc- 
tion by lifting the standards of work and living to a high 
level by collective bargaining and by legislation. But there 
is still one great, gaping hole in our economic armor. That 
is the chronic condition of unemployment from which we 
have suffered for the past ten years. We must overcome 
this economic handicap to attain our full strength as a nation. 
‘The latest estimates of the American Federation of Labor 
show there are still more than nine and a half million unem- 
ployed in this country. We are convinced that the Govern- 
ment is doing everything in its power to provide jobs for 
them and to alleviate their distress. We hope and expect 
that the national defense program will, for a time at least, 
provide vast new employment opportunities. But we feel it 


is incumbent on our Government to find a permanent cure 
and solution of this pressing problem. 

The strength of the American Federation of Labor rests 
upon a solid foundation of democracy and loyalty. We have 
never sacrificed these principles for any reason whatsoever. 
We have never resorted to dictatorship. We have relied on 
the inteiligence and good sense of the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions to see to it that their unions 
are operated, legally, Constitutionally and in accordance with 
the highest principles of trade unionism. Members of a 
union, just as citizens of our democracy, must be vigilant and 
active if they want good, clean government. This is a serious 
responsibility of every good trade unionist and every good 
citizen. It is a responsibility that cannot be shirked or passed 
on to someone else. That is the price of democracy. Your 
union and your government are what you yourselves make it. 
That is your right and your privilege as American workers. 
The American Federation of Labor stands as the immovable 
protector of those rights and privileges. It will never invade 
them or seize them in the manner of dictatorships. 

It is eminently fitting that the President of the American 
Federation of Labor, the historic labor movement of Amer- 
ica, should participate in the Labor Day Celebration this year 
here in Denver, a city located at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains; the center of the Nation, and figuratively speak- 
ing the heart of America. Here, at an elevation one mile 
high, towering above the sea-level industrial cities of the 
East, we renew our vows of devotion to American democ- 
racy, freedom and liberty. We solemnly rededicate ourselves 
to the task of defending our homeland against invasion, and 
to the preservation of our form of government, our demo- 
cratic institutions, our individual liberties and our free, 
democratic trade unions. 

The great Rocky Mountains, which serve as an appropri- 
ate stage setting for this historic Labor Day Celebration, 
with all their challenging majesty, typify the set purpose of 
the officers and members of the American Federation of 
Labor to resist the efforts of subversive forces to penetrate 
into our economic, industrial, social and political life. 

We who have faith in humanity, in justice and in a Divine 
Power refuse to believe in the triumph of evil. We who 
seek the light are not afraid of the dark. We know a new 
day is coming, we know that peace and progress will once 
again be restored to humankind. Until that day comes we are 
ready to fight to the last drop of blood to defend and preserve 
America and the American way of life. 


Ever-Normal Poverty 


THE POSITION OF*THE FARMER TODAY 


By CHARLES L. McNARY, U. 8. Senator from Oregon, Republican Nominee for Vice-President of the United States 
Delivered at Exposition Park, Aurora, Illinois, September 21, 1940 


AM genuinely happy to be here today. Rejoicing in 

another harvest with farmers; men who, like myself, 

practice the ancient and difficult arts of husbandry. You 
and I need no introduction. Farmers of the vast, fruitful’ 
Middle West and farmers of the Pacific Northwest—both 
suffer from the adverse elements; in common with other 
agrarian sections of the country both suffer because of an 
income that teo often falls below the cost of production. I 
speak to you as a farmer. I have worked on a farm since 
childhood; always the same farm, the farm my grandfather 





homesteaded almost a century ago. I shall speak with the 
direct candor of the farmer so that nothing I say may be 
misunderstood. 

The times demand clear definition. The second World 
War has lasted into its second harvest season. We meet under 
its threatening shadow; a threat that disturbs our economy, 
impels us all to extraordinary effort and huge expenditures 
for defense. At the minimum, we shall have to sacrifice our 
treasure; at the worst, we face war in defense of our inde- 
pendence, our way of life and our rightful prestige in this, 
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our hemisphere. If we must face war, let us face it with 
steady gaze and a single heart. If we must grasp the nettle, 
let us grasp it firmly. It is too late in our historic day for 
Americans to flinch from a duty once made plain. 

But meanwhile, despite wars abroad and the fevers of a 
Presidential contest at home, let us hold on to our emotional 
balance—and our common, or horse, sense. We hear that, 
inasmuch as the war seems to dwarf domestic considerations, 
we should adjourn domestic politics; that the campaign 
should be fought out solely in terms of our relationships with 
Europe and Asia. I take emphatic issue with that doctrine. 
We must guard the home front, especially in times of inter- 
national stress, to make sure that enduring values—our lib- 
erties and the democratic processes that assure them—are not 
impaired under cover of an emergency distracting our atten- 
tion elsewhere. For myself, I shall stress domestic issues. 

I am here today to discuss the New Deal’s failure, sub- 
stantially to better the lot of agriculture, after seven years 
of authority; and to suggest hope for the future under a 
realistic and expansive administration of our common prob- 
lem. Permit me, however, to digress momentarily. I had 
supposed, until reading Mr. Wallace’s acceptance speech, that 
there was little disagreement among Americans regarding 
Hitler. Nor did Mr. Wallace convince me to the contrary. 
What he did convince me of was that he had elected to trans- 
fer his campaign for the Vice Presidency from the farm belt 
to Europe. 

I fear that Mr. Wallace seeks a change of venue. The 
device is familiar. When I was a young lawyer out in 
Oregon, we observed that shrewd counsel, in defending a 
weak case, preferred being as far from the scene of the crime 
as possible when he went to trial. Mr. Wallace has been 
physically present in the farm belt during the last few weeks ; 
but his uttered thoughts have been far, far away. In my 
acceptance speech I characterized Secretary Wallace as a 
“highminded and sympathetic Secretary of Agriculture.” 
That characterization stands. I had not then observed him as 
a candidate for office. In his new role, he is energetic, articu- 
late—but mischievous in argument. The attempt to make 
party the test of patriotism is sheer mischief-making. If taken 
seriously, it might injure the national unity so needful in a 
crisis. He should take greater care, therefore, to avoid weak- 
ening the country’s common resolution. 

To say that the Republican Party is the “party of appease- 
ment ;” to suggest that Republicans, as Republicans, are eager 
to appease Hitler, with the blood of the European democra- 
cies fresh on his hands, is, of course, an irresponsible general- 
ization unworthy of a leader in times of tension. 

Mr. Wallace charges that Congressional debate hinders— 
his word is “obstructs,”—national defense. I dispute that. 
Does Mr. Wallace propose that Congress abdicate; go home 
for the duration of the crisis and leave all power and all dis- 
cretion in the hands of the New Deal? I remind Mr. 
Wallace that we are yet at peace and the time has not arrived 
for martial law. I hope the time does NOT arrive when it 
shall be unpatriotic for the Congress to fulfill its constitu- 
tional functions. I hope that fervently. 

Elsewhere in Mr. Wallace’s remarkable speeches, he 
credits the New Deal with unique qualifications to arm 
America. I do not share his faith. I maintain that the New 
Deal’s failure with America at peace disqualifies it for 
administering the affairs of an America that may be at war. 
The New Deal’s frivolous waste of our substance has en- 
feebled us in advance of the vast effort that may lie ahead. 
The shrinkage of business activity in strategic lines finds us 
with an industrial plant unequal to its enlarged tasks, to say 
nothing of a depleted reservoir of skilled labor. 

The New Deal desires to arm America. No one questions 


that. But good intentions are not enough. The roads of 
Poland, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium and France were 
paved with good intentions. Will is needed; a will capable 
of integrating a gigantic, national effort; will, plus the will- 
ingness to collaborate with all elements in the population and 
the added—and vital—capacity to get things done. I have 
every confidence that an Administration possessing the attri- 
butes I describe would galvanize the nation into an intensified 
effort that would shortly spell security against any foes. I 
look for that type of administration under Wendell L. 
Willkie. 

The New Deal stands charged with incompetence in pre- 
paring to safeguard this country against the ordeal that 
crushed France and now challenges England. It failed to 
prepare the agricultural plant for wartime demands. The 
consequence is that a closing of markets in other parts of the 
world, might find us crippled by shortages of essential raw 
materials. The irony of this situation is that many of these 
materials could profitably be grown here—benefitting our 
own depressed farmers at the same time that their domestic 
growth assured us against stoppage of supplies. In peace- 
time, we import far too much agricultural produce. Most of 
the fats and oils, medicinal drugs, starches, fibres and pulps 
that we bring in from abroad either can be grown here, or 
homegrown substitutes, equally as useful, can be made to take 
their place. The aggregate sum annually expended on these 
foreign purchases is great. 

The part of prudence—as well as the interest of our far- 
mers at a time when world markets were vanishing—should 
have dictated to the Secretary of Agriculture steps toward 
closing this possible gap in the national supplies. A wise 
administration should have surveyed this situation months 
ago. Secretary Wallace, to my knowledge, exercised himself 
in two directions toward defense. Employing a direct appro- 
priation for the purpose, he has initiated experiments in rub- 
ber cultivation in Brazil and Central America. And he has 
renamed the agricultural surpluses. You will, of course, 
recall that the great gluts of wheat, corn and cotton that still 
plague the New Deal began as plain surpluses. Then, in 
1938, Mr. Wallace changed the name, but not the substance, 
to the “ever-normal granary’—a condition which, if not 
checked, seems on the way to providing ever-normal poverty 
for the farmer. Now the “ever-normal granary” has been 
translated into “war reserves.”” The sound of “war reserves” 
is reassuring. It should reassure you to know that the im- 
mense hoards of corn, wheat and cotton held by the Govern- 
ment—either outright or as pledges against non-recourse 
loans—no longer over-hang the market as plain surpluses. 

The only thing wrong with this picture is that, in the 
absence of foreign demand, our present rate of production 
seems fully ample to take care of any conceivable require- 
ments a war would levy. Mr. Evans, Administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, estimates that only 
15 million of our acres will be needed to supply foreign 
requirements this year—against 28 millions in 1939. 

Happily, the future is not altogether as foreboding as it 
has just been painted. Given an industrial boom because of 
war orders—and many analysts predict such a boom—the 
domestic demand for farm products should steadily expand. 
But even here, we should not count on too swift, or wide- 
spread, a recovery in domestic demand. However, a Govern- 
ment green light to business resulting in new jobs for city 
workers would be reflected at once in improved demand for 
farm produce. We need a sustained rounded program for 
restoring American prosperity. We need, in short, what we 
have been vainly promised for the last 7 years—business 
recovery. 

Surrounded by mountainous surpluses, or reserves, the 
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tarmer has been frozen into a dependence on the Govern- 
ment. ‘he New Deal, as everyone knows, did not invent the 
farm problem. Its offense lies in the fact that, finding agri- 
culture ill of a functional disorder, it made the disorder 
chronic. 

for generations, agriculture played a lordly rule in Ameri- 
can life. ‘The first Lkuropean migrants to these shores came 
to farm. Our earliest industries—shipbuilding, milling, tan- 
ning and weaving—grew out of farming. Washington and 
Jetterson primarily were farmers; they got their livelihoods 
from tillage. At the time of Washington’s first inaugural, 
nine out of ten Americans lived on the soil. Thereafter, 
land-hungry pioneers poured out across mountains, prairie 
and plain; preempting fertile valleys; dispersing civilization 
westward. One does not often nowadays associate adventure 
with husbandry—but the farmer during all these years was 
the authentic empire-builder. 

The years from 1900 to 1914 loom, in retrospect, as the 
farmers’ golden age. Population expanded by 29 per cent. 
Unrestricted immigration added 22 million mouths to be fed. 
‘The world’s markets eagerly purchased our surpluses. Acre- 
age values steadily rose. And the farmer had what, in the 
main, he has lacked since that day—his fair, proportionate 
share of the national income. He could trade an hour of 
labor for the product of an hour of labor expended by a city- 
dweller. ‘That is, of course, what we mean in the last 
analysis by parity. 

‘The year 1920 was the last in which the farmer had an 
abundant share in the national income, based on his propor- 
tion in the population. In 1920, his share was more than 20 
per cent. Last year, his share was only 12 per cent. ‘That is, 
of every eight dollars earned by Americans, only one went 
to the farmer. 

Clearly, something is woefully amiss. It isn’t so much that 
the farmer isn’t as well off as formerly; many Americans in 
the cities, large and small, are in that fix also. The trouble 
is that the farmer is worse oft disproportionately. He has 
taken a deeper pay cut than the rest of us. Mr. Wallace 
concedes that for the last several years farm prices have con- 
stituted—apart from Government payments—a clear gift 
from farmer to consumer of two billion dollars a year. Oddly 
enough, that is the precise sum, two billions, by which the 
average farm income for the seven lean, or New Deal, years 
falls below that for the seven years just preceding the New 
Deal. ‘Those, I might throw in, were Republican years. 

The New Deal, it is true, has kept the farm population off 
the breadlines. That is not my idea of success. In the seven 
New Deal years, average farm income per farm has been 
only $1,124—including benefit payments; in the seven preced- 
ing years, it was $1,432. In its futile attempt to increase 
prices by withholding crops from the market, the New Deal 
now has on hand in Government ownership and control 10 
million bales of cotton, 500 million bushels of corn and 100 
million bushels of wheat. I do not regard that as successful, 
especially as farm commodity prices on August 1, 1940, were 
in approximately the same range as on August 1, 1933. 

Actually, the basic farm problem is no nearer solution 
today than it was on March 4th, 1933. The New Deal has 
reached none of its fundamental objectives. Its farm pro- 
gram is a thing of shreds and patches; settling nothing; 
merely putting off the day of reckoning. If I did not believe 
that the New Deal’s “success’”’ could be enormously bettered, 
I should not—as a farmer and a friend of the farmer—be 
standing before you today. If I thought that the best the 
Government of the United States had to offer the farmer was 
regimented subsistence and a permanent state of disparity, 
then I should despair for my country. 

A billion dollars this year goes from the Treasury to the 





relief of Agriculture. A billion dollars richly earned in ser- 
vice to society. A billion dollars which still falls short by an 
equal sum of the farmers’ just due. No thoughtful citizen, 
in any party, whether a rural or a city dweller, begrudges 
those payments. They bear the seal of ancient and eminent 
sanctions. Alexander Hamilton, farsightedly expecting that 
tariffs protecting manufacturers would work to the disad- 
vantage of the unprotected farmer, advocated subsidies in 
compensation. Before him, Benjamin Franklin, observing 
British corn laws created artificial surplvses that depressed 
farm prices, urged that the Government indemnify the far- 
mers. Otherwise, he said, the farmers were being taxed for 
the benefit of the city consumers: 

In passing may it be said that the inclusiun of the market- 
ing agreement provision in the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was’ wise and well considered legislation, and its invocation 
has proved beneficial to many groups of farmers. This pro- 
vision may be termed appropriately one of the corner stones 
of this Act. Under Section 32 of this statute a substantial 
appropriation is provided to encourage the exportations of 
agricultural commodities and their increased use domestically 
by diversion. This program has been a particular child of my 
heart. From that fund has been evolved the food stamp pro- 
gram which serves the dual purpose of assisting the needy and 
helping the farmer by reducing surplus crops. 

I know of no one who advocates withholding from the 
farmer the grants he now has—soil conservation, parity pay- 
ments, crop loans, and other benefits—until the prolonged 
emergency is past and the farmer no longer at a disadvantage. 
I have many farmer friends who are gravely concerned over 
the deficits which these benefits—together with all the New 
Deal’s excess expenditures—are piling up for deferred pay- 
ment. The farm population will pay its full share in meeting 
these bills. Furthermore, the administration of these vast 
paternalistic enterprises leave much to be desired. The 
inevitable fauits of bureaucracy—red tape, favoritism, con- 
fusion and delay—plague these enterprises. They should be 
decentralized. Costs should be reduced. 

The New Deal, satisfied with its farm program, sees the 
aggregate improvement it has been able to make in the 
farmers’ lot as a maximum aim. [| see it as a minimum. | 
accept that program only as a stopgap substitute for some- 
thing better until something better can be provided. And I 
assert, in full confidence, that the next Administration will 
be able to provide something better. You may, quite properly, 
ask the grounds for my confidence. My answer is prompt. 

The next Administration will not begin, as did the New 
Deal, with the notion that the American economy is winding 
up; that it is in its dotage. It was in 1932, before the 
election, that Mr. Roosevelt set the party line in a speech at 
San Francisco, wherein he said, and | quote: “Our industrial 
plant is built. The problem just now is whether under exist- 
ing conditions it is not overbuilt. Our last frontier has long 
since been reached and there is practically no more free 
land. . . . Our task now is not discovery or exploitation 
of natural resources, or, necessarily producing more goods. 
It is the soberer, less dramatic business of administering 
resources and plant already in hand... .” The end of 
quotation. 

The Republican Party and the next Administration take 
direct issue with the concept of a shrinking economy. We 
propose to create greater abundance; not to strive for scarcity 
and devote our chief energy to planning how to distribute 
that scarcity. I have said that the farm problem is primarily 
one of markets. The New Deal, doubting that markets 
are expansible and that new markets may be found, has 
made little effort to find them. 
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In addition, the next Administration will not be bound by 
the free trade dogmas of Secretary of State Hull. A patient 
and loveable gentleman, Secretary Hull year..; for the return 
of the last century, before the world had been parcelled out 
into trade preserves; before the days of quotas, embargoes and 
the other arbitrary devices of totalitarian trade. Hence, the 
reciprocal trade treaties, which are not reciprocal; do not 
promote trade and are not properly treaties, not being subject 
to ratification by the Senate. They are not reciprocal because, 
under the unconditional most favored nation practice, a treaty 
negotiated between the United States and Mexico, for 
example, at once applies to all other countries with which we 
maintain unimpaired trade relations. 

It may be appropriate for me briefly to quote from a speech 
I made in the Senate in April of this year on Reciprocal 
Trade agreements. Quote, ‘““What impelling motive should 
prompt us to lower our standards to those of Europe and 
Asia or any other country? Our sacrifice will not solve their 
problems of economics, conquest, or peace. The best contri- 
bution we can make to the world, as well as ourselves, is to 
defend, preserve, and improve our American standards of 
living by protecting American markets for American pro- 
ducers at American prices, consistent always with an intelli- 
gent policy of reciprocity that does not collide with the 
resources of any nation with which we contemplate a treaty 
agreement.” End of quotation. 

The next Administration undoubtedly will deal with for- 
eign countries realistically. At the least, it will reserve to the 
American farm producer first access to his own market. It 
will further, by every means, seek to enlarge the American 
market for farm products—both by improving the consuming 
power of city consumers and also by encouraging the indus- 
trial uses of farm raw materials. Thirdly, it will search for 
a formula for freeing the American farm price from the 


vagaries of foreign markets; putting the farmer c:. the same 
footing with other American producers, who sell at the 
American—not the world—price. That simply means folding 
the American farmer at last into the American economy. 

An Administration worth its salt, will strive for parity 
prices—not parity payments. It will seek to make our sur- 
pluses a blessing and not a curse. It will seek to blot out 
rural poverty and avoid future enforced shameful large scale 
migrations. A first order of business will be restoration of 
the family-size farmer to his rightful place as an independent 
producer, realizing, with Jefferson, that the prospering free- 
holder is the cornerstone of the democratic state. 

To me a permanent solution of the agricultural problem 
does not appear to be insuperable. A substantial solution 
merely involves a national program which will allot to each 
farmer his fair share in the American market upon which he 
will receive parity price. Such a plan would assure the 
farmer his equitable share in the national income. This 
desideratum can be accomplished through some form of an 
allotment plan whereby a segregation will be made of that 
part of the crop which is required for domestic consumption 
and that part which is denominated the exportable surplus. 

Definitely we must not permit the ruinous world price 
levels to fix the price level of American farm products. Too 
long, far too long, a world of lower standards of living, lower 
wages and lower incomes have fixed the price of American 
agricultural products. Let us end that situation without 
delay. 

A program can and will be evolved by a Republican 
Administration for attaining these objectives. I believe them 
to be vital to our continuity as a nation of free men. I believe 
that through them we can build the greater, happier America 
wherein the “more abundant life” may become a reality 
instead of a political phrase. 


The Battle of America 


GIVE OUR COUNTRY BACK TO US 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Republican Presidential Candidate 
Delivered at Coffeyville, Kansas, September 16, 1940 


AM here today to open a campaign. It is a political 
| campaign. It belongs to our American traditions. In 

very few places in the world is it possible for a man 
to do what I am doing here. In very few places is it pos- 
sible for a freely chosen candidate to appear before a free 
people, for the purpose of giving free political expression 
to views contrary to those of the government in power. 

I want humbly to thank God that we can still do that 
in the United States of America. 

The very reason I am here is to assure that your sons and 
mine, when they grow up, will be able to do this same 
thing. 

And because this act of political freedom can be duplicated 
in so few places, we dare not accept it lightly or take it 
for granted. In a larger sense the campaign of 1940 is not 
just a political campaign. In my acceptance speech at El- 
wood I called it a crusade. The more I see of world events, 
the more do I think of this campaign in that light. 

As I speak, a great city on the other side of the Atlantic 
Ocean is in flames. Bombs have damaged some of the most 
beautiful structures in the world—the milestones of civili- 
zation. Gas and water mains are ripped open, houses are 
blown to pieces, women and children lie dead, and others 
flee for protection to stuffy shelters below the ground. 


I wonder if we realize what is burning over there. We 
say it is a city, the capital of the British Empire, a place 
named London. But it is much more than that. A philos- 
ophy is in flames, a way of life is in peril. We can almost 
see this with our eyes. 

And I wonder what stands between us and that calamity 
except a smooth radio voice offering us the gold brick with- 
out sacrifice. We are all just as much concerned with the 
Battle of Britain as Mr. Roosevelt. But we must be more 
concerned right now with the Battle of America. ‘That 
battle comes first. 

The Battle of Britain is very vivid in our minds. We 
see democracy burning in London. But it seems far away. 
Over here democracy seems to be safe. We want fearfully 
and anxiously to prepare ourselves against any possible mili- 
tary attack. But it doesn’t seem to us that we have to worry 
about our democracy or our institutions of liberty and law. 

But I am here today to tell you that this is a delusion. 
I want to tell you that although our cities are not in 
flames, American democracy is in danger. It is in danger © 
from without and from within. And it is in danger from 
without because it is in danger from within. This is our 
Battle of America. 
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I am here to declare that the fundamental issue of this 
campaign is the preservation of democracy itself. 

I know there are many present who will say: “Democracy 
is not an issue between the two major parties in the United 
States. Mr. Roosevelt is also a defender of democracy. He 
has said so many times.” 

Yes, it is true: Franklin Delano Roosevelt has stepped 
forth upon the stage of history in the ambitious role of de- 
fender of democracy. The scenery on that stage has been 
exactly suited to his requirements. Shifting from disaster 
to disaster, it has provided him with magnificent oppor- 
tunities to make speeches. These speeches divert Mr. Roose- 
velt’s audience. They divert its attention from exactly what 
he wants to hide—the fundamental, I will say the tragic, 
weakness of his own part in the play. 

In the first place, while listening to Mr. Roosevelt’s ora- 
tory about democracy, it is all too easy to forget that one of 
the biggest factors in the present crisis in world affairs was 
the failure of the United States, under his Administration, 
to recover from the depression of 1932. 

That world-wide depression provides the background for 
the current war. ‘The democracies were struggling to 
liberate themselves from its grip. Many, including Britain, 
almost succeeded in doing so, and even pushed their recovery 
above the levels of 1929. Prosperity in America and trade 
with America were just what those countries needed to be- 
come really strong. Our recovery would have acted on 
them like a tonic. 

But Mr. Roosevelt was heedless of his responsibility. He 
launched a political attack against our enterprises; he kept 
our economic system in turmoil; he made our depression 
permanent. Instead of leading the way to a new world, this 
Administration helped to drag the old world back into 
chaos. It materially assisted Hitler in his aggressive plans. 

In the second place, Mr. Roosevelt’s oratory, as the de- 
fender of democracy, conceals the fact that by his own 
meddling in international politics, he encouraged the Eu- 
ropean conflagration. For instance, he torpedoed the Lon- 
don Economic Conference in 1933 at the very time when 
the democracies were ready to come together on a strong, 
united economic policy. And he was the godfather of that 
unhappy conference at Munich—the conference from which 
the word ‘‘appeasement” was born—the conference from 
which Hitler went forth to destroy the European democ- 
racies. 

My fellow countrymen, I deny that Franklin Roosevelt 
—whatever his intentions—is the defender of democracy. 

First, I charge that his influence has weakened, rather than 
strengthened, democracy throughout the world. 

And. secondly, I charge that here in America he has 
strained our democratic institutions to the breaking point. I 
warn you—and I say this in dead earnest. If, because of 
some fine speeches about humanity, you return this Ad- 
ministration to office, you will be serving under an American 
totalitarian government before the long third term is 
finished. 

Let me make myself clear. I say nothing about the per- 
sonal motives of Mr. Roosevelt. He is a man educated and 
reared in American traditions. He may not want dictator- 
ship. But in his hands our traditions are not safe. He has 
lost his grip on our American principles. He gives lip 
service to them but he does not know how to preserve them. 
He has put our democratic system in danger of its life. 

The issue we have to decide in this campaign is whether 
the political rights that 1 am exercising today, shall endure; 
or whether we shall leave in the hands of the President of 


the United States, now seeking office, the power to destroy 
our system. 

That is the substance of the charge I bring. That goal— 
the preservation of democracy—will be the goal of my 
campaign. 

In seeking that goal I shall not confine myself to the 
traditional arguments between Democrats and Republicans. 

I am not setting forth primarily to debate tax policies or 
spending policies. I shall discuss those problems, draw the 
issues, and recommend changes or improvements. But those 
are not the issues that raise this campaign to the level of 
a crusade. 

I repeat that the thing that is burning in London today 
is philosophy. Let me fix this fact in your hearts. There 
is no economic theory than can save democracy. There is 
no technical remedy. There is no nostrum. All the relief 
money in the world will not help the unemployed to become 
hopeful and self-reliant citizens. If we are to save democ- 
racy we must save the roots of democracy. We must save 
the philosophy. 

Believe me, that is my purpose. I shall go up and down 
this land preaching the doctrine of freedom, the doctrine of 
equality, the doctrine of democracy. 

This doctrine, and this alone, opens the way to a new 
world. 

We were all children once, and as children we learned 
certain things. Our mothers taught us to be honest, to be 
polite, to be pleasant and kind with other people. Our 
fathers taught us to be brave; they taught us that we must 
look out for ourselves, that we must make our way—our own 
way—in the world, and that we must prepare for the re- 
sponsibilities of our own parenthood. 

We learned also many things at school. We learned the 
history of our country. Twenty-seven years ago I taught 
American history here in the Coffeyville High School. In 
teaching some of you about our country I learned much more 
than I taught. I learned that democracy is not what we 
call the government. Democracy is the people. 

At school we learned other things. We got our first 
lessons in how to get along with others. We learned grati- 
tude. We learned how to play fair, and we tasted the ex- 
citement of competition within the rules of the game. We 
learned the meaning of companionship as well as the mean- 
ing of self-reliance. 

And also in Sunday School and church we learned many 
things. We learned there the value of giving to each other. 
We learned that when men hate each other something 
precious is destroyed in the lives of those who hate as well 
as in other lives. We acquired a sense of responsibility to 
God, whom we could not visualize, but in whom we be- 
lieved. 

All these lessons were our preparation for democracy. I 
take time out to remind you of them, while London is burn- 
ing, because without them democracy cannot survive and 
cannot be defended. When I stand for democracy I stand 
for those lessons of our childhood. 

There is a simple reason for this. Several centuries ago 
men began to think of themselves in a new way—a way 
that they learned from Christianity. They said that each 
individual should be equal before the law, as before God. 
They said that each should be free. And they set up certain 
safeguards to equality and freedom which we in America 
call the civil liberties. Millions of men have suffered to 
win those liberties, and have died to protect them. Among 
these heroes were my ancestors, and yours. 

Out of this new way of life grew a political system vital 
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to our existence. Someday soon I shall want to talk about 
that political system and to show how the New Deal is in 
the course of destroying it. 

Also out of the new way of life there grew up an eco- 
nomic system more abundantly productive than any ever 
devised. The industrial majesty of the United States re- 
sulted directly from the operation of this system of private 
enterprise. The New Deal has almost destroyed it—and I 
shall want to talk about that, too. 

But today, at the opening of this campaign, let us dedi- 
cate ourselves to those fundamental values we learned at 
school, without which democracy cannot exist. Let us recog- 
nize that democracy is not something that just anybody can 
have. The gangster who makes a career of theft and murder 
is an enemy of democracy. If we were a nation of gangsters 
we should have to find another, more primitive form of 
government. Democracy is the highest form, and the hard- 
est to keep. To have it and to hold it we must understand, 
and believe and insist upon, the homely virtues that we 
learned when we were boys and girls. 

Only we, the people, can save our country. And we can 
do so only if we are worthy of our country. 

We are told that those lessons of our childhood are just 
old-fashioned folkways, which have been superseded by new 
ways—the ways of the New Deal. But you know and I 
know that we have had no New Deal morals. 

During the past eight years I have not heard enough from 
the New Dealers—those great “defenders” of democracy— 
concerning these fundamental values on which democracy 
rests. And I do not find the New Deal candidate cam- 
paigning on those values today. 

This is extremely important to me. Democracy is rooted 
in the people. The chief executive of a democracy must 
therefore believe in the people, and in the values that the 
people believe in. 

Further, he must have a deep faith in our sense of respon- 
sibility. He must know that each of us is eager to bear his 
or her responsibility. He must have faith in our willingness 
to carry our share of the load, and in our ability to do so. 

A man who does not believe in us cannot govern us in 
the democratic way. 

The charge I make against Franklin Roosevelt is that he 
has lost that confidence. Franklin Roosevelt has lost faith in 
the American people. 

Just look at the men surrounding him. They are cynics 
who scoff at our simple virtues. They think that the people 
are too dumb to understand democracy. Their idea is that 
they, the intelligentsia, can govern us with catch phrases and 
sleight-of-hand. 

These cynics sneak through back doors and pull hidden 
wires. A few of them form an illegitimate cabinet that gets 
the President’s ear when few others can. We have paid 
billions of dollars to give food and relief to stricken men, 
women, and children, but the New Deal cynics use this 
money to manipulate votes. They terrorize whomever they 
dislike by “leaking” out stories that have no basis in fact. 
They “purge” members of Congress who try to be inde- 
pendent of the New Deal machine. 

The cynicism of these men has spread through Washing- 
ton and down into the roots of our democracy. Because it 
does not trust us, our government no longer feels obliged 
to tell us the truth. 

Thus when Hitler began his attack against the Nether- 
lands, we in this country became alarmed at the state of 
our defenses. The President talked to us, explaining the 
need for defense. Having thoroughly aroused us he then gave 
another talk to reassure us concerning the record of the New 


Deal. And in this second talk he defended his Administra- 
tion with the deceptive phrase “on hand or on order.”’ As it 
turned out, most of the equipment he was talking about so 
confidently was merely “on order,” some of it not to be 
delivered for two or three years. 

If the President trusted us, surely he would not have mis- 
represented the strength of our military establishment when 
we were so anxious to know the truth. 

He has used other subterfuges. I guess we are supposed to 
believe that he was drafted for a third term by the free vote 
of the delegates to the Democratic convention. I guess we 
are also supposed to believe that his appearance at carefully 
photographed occasions, at public parks and dams, is not 
political. I guess we Americans are supposed to pay our taxes 
cheerfully so as to finance his trips to the armament fac- 
tories, confident that he is not even thinking about the cam- 
paign. I guess we are supposed to believe that Mr. Roose- 
velt doesn’t really want to be President. 

I say that all this is a travesty of democratic government. 
We are treated like gullible children. At a most critical 
hour in American history the party in power is asking for 
your confidence without discussing the fundamental issues. 
It thinks it can win your votes with hatchet men, who mouth 
muddle-headed words like “appeasement,” and who distract 
your attention from the real issues by indulging in personal 
vituperation. 

When we talk about representative government we do not 
mean a government that represents the worst in us. We 
mean a government that represents the best in us. 

Never in the history of modern democracy has a govern: 
ment failed more flagrantly to trust the people. Never has a 
government shown a lower opinion of the people. 

And don’t you see the inevitable result? Instead of giving 
responsibility to you, where it belongs in a democracy; he 
has taken it away from you and assumed it himself. 

And what does an increase in responsibility mean? Why, 
it means an increase in power. Because he does not trust us, 
this man, who claims to “defend” democracy, has concen- 
trated the power in his own hands. 

He now has power, among other things, to close all of our 
banks whenever he wishes; to change overnight the value of 
the money you and I carry in our pockets; to raise and lower 
the tariff; to issue several billion dollars worth of paper 
money on his own say-so; to close the stock exchanges. If he 
declared another emergency he could close all the broadcast- 
ing stations. He has declared forty emergencies in the last 
seven years. 

This desperate concentration of power is always, and it 
must always be, the beginning of the end of democracy. Al- 
ready it has choked our enterprises and deprived our unem- 
ployed of their rightful opportunities. Already it has weak- 
ened all the other democracies in the world. 

But this not the end of it. The failure of Mr: Roose- 
velt’s faith has caused him to take one further, and perhaps 
fatal, step. When the world was at peace he would not trust 
us to run our own enterprises. Now that the world is at war 
he will not trust us to defend ourselves. 

The army, the navy, and almost all independent authorities 
who have studied the subject, are agreed that the speediest 
way to build an armanment industry without hurting our 
democratic institutions is by delegating authority to a tem- 
porary civilian agency. At the end of the emergency this 
agency is disbanded and its extraordinary power is auto- 
matically dissolved. 

But the President will not trust us even here. He will not 
permit our industrialists, who know this job, to take it on. 
He has set up an Advisory Defense Commission with some 
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eminent industrialists included in its membership, but he has 
deliberately refused to appoint a chairman. The Commission 
is therefore incapable of reaching important decisions by 
itself and it must consult directly with the President. 

As a result, our huge defense program must flow across the 
desk of this one man—a man, incidentally, who has never 
had any experience in industry, and whose desk is already 
crowded with the affairs of state. Suppose one of you farmers 
had the same attitude toward your farm. Suppose you had 
a big farm and insisted on doing all the chores yourself, and 
all the harvesting, and in addition making all the deliveries 
and keeping all the accounts. You know what would happen. 
Well, that is just what is happening to our defense program. 

I have five farms in Indiana, and I make a modest profit 
on them. But I don’t pitch the hay myself. 1 trust some- 
one else to do it. 

Until we have a man in that office who trusts the Ameri- 
can people we shall never be able to defend ourselves from 
threat or aggression. 

I pledge you that trust and confidence. 

We Americans who have grown up ia the ways of liberty 
must realize what this means to us. The doubt in the 
President's heart has so weakened this country that Mr. 
Roosevelt is being pushed—I believe against his will—toward 
unconstitutional government. 

He is being pushed by the foreign situation, in which he 
considers himself justified in violating the Constitution. 

He is being pushed by the failure of his own domestic 
policies to relieve us of unemployment, which has been the 
root of dictatorship in other lands. 

He is being pushed by his own incompetence to deal with 
American industry—an incompetence from which his only 
escape can be confiscation of our enfeebled enterprises. 

He is being pushed by his cynical advisers, who have in- 
vented all sorts of tricks to short-circuit the democratic 
process. 

I warn you. This is the man and these are the methods 
that failed to bring recovery during more than seven years 
when democracy was at stake in the rest of the world. 


And I say that this same man, using these same methods, 
will fail to build a defense system now that democracy is 
at stake right here in the United States. 

When I read of blood and destruction in Europe I am 
frightened to think that our only shelter is—not airplanes 
and tanks—but a man who in seven years of peace could not 
get factories producing our peacetime needs. When I re- 
flect that, regardless of the outcome of the war, its effect 
will be to put us in competition with bossed and servile 
labor in exhausted nations elsewhere, I have no confidence 
in the leadership of the man who, in seven years of accumu- 
lating power, could not make one man a job. 

A man who cannot save democracy in peace, cannot save 
it in crisis. No man can save democracy who has lost his 
faith in the people. Sooner or later—and I say the time is 
now—the people will lose faith in him. 

I am here to represent that faith. I represent your power, 
the power of the people, to judge, to choose, and to elect in a 
political campaign. This power you have not yet given to 
Mr. Roosevelt. If you elect me as your President you will 
never give it away to anybody. 

I shall preserve this power of yours because I believe in 
you. 

I believe in your sense of responsibility. I believe in your 
desire to share the burden of making this nation effective 
and strong. 

I call upon you, therefore, to help me fight this Battle of 
America. I call upon you to awaken your fellow citizens to 
those moral and spiritual values, without the exercise of 
which our democracy must inevitably contract into dictator- 
ship. I call upon you to exact of every man in government 
office the same standards of courage, of honesty, of thrift, of 
enterprise, and of humanity, that you exact of yourselves. 

And I turn to that vast, mistaken, deluded government of 
ours in Washington, and I say: Give our country back to us. 
We want it. We love it. We should like to share the burden 
of it amongst ourselves. We should like, if necessary, to 
suffer for it, so that we may pass it on intact to other 
generations. 


The Joy of Work 


FALSE DOCTRINES UNDERMINING DEMOCRACY 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
Delivered at the Opening of the 187th Year of Columbia University, September 25, 1940 


' J HEN Longfellow wrote of “..... the joy that 
springs from labor” he was writing for a generation 
which has passed. There has now grown up, cer- 

tainly in the United States and to no inconsiderable extent 
in other lands as well, a curious antipathy to work. The fact 
that work is the fundamental activity of our civilization, as 
well as the foundation upon which that civilization rests, 
and not a form of oppression or of punishment, seems to be 
almost entirely forgotten. Everywhere there is pressure to 
. reduce the hours of labor to a minimum and even to reduce 
the production in those limited hours to another minimum, 
neither of which has any relation to health, to fatigue or to 
the individual’s capacity. These restrictions increase the cost 
of living for everyone, including the workman himself. If, 
for example, a bricklayer may only lay 800 bricks in a work- 
ing day, when it would easily be possible for him, because of 
skill, to lay 1000 or 1200, he is multiplying the cost of con- 


struction and thereby inevitably diminishing the demand for 
skilled labor, including his own. 

What may be the object of these efforts to reduce labor to 
a minimum is not clear, since they are not in the interest of 
him who works; for if one can escape from work or can find 
no opportunity for work, he must become a dependent upon 
somebody or something. This means that his own independ- 
ence is lost. As a dependent, his laborless time is turned into 
leisure. How many human beings are capable of making 
good use of leisure or of understanding what the opportu- 
nities of leisure are? That understanding is one of the best 
products of a liberal education. Sports are well enough in 
their way, but, save for those who are professionally devoted 
to them, they cannot occupy more than a limited amount of 
one’s free time. There are, of course, many uses of leisure 
which are wholly admirable, but it requires some knowledge 
and some experience to know how to take advantage of them. © 
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The human world as we know it is the product of work— 
work with the hands or work with the brain. Its progress is 
only made possible by work. It is work which has litted us 
out of brute life. It may be work which is tiresome, it may 
be work which is nerve-racking or it may be work which 
brings with it satisfaction and delight. In any case it must 
be work. Everything depends upon whether the individual 
human being understands his work and what it means and 
what part it plays in the human economy, and whether he 
is ready and willing to do his very best to make his work 
productive and helpful to his fellow-men. If his only desire 
is to do as little work as possible and to be paid as much as 
possible for doing it, then his case is hopeless. He is an 
uncivilized being. If he is a free and moral human being, he 
will want to do his very best in whatever his occupation may 
be, and he will not wish to be limited, either in the character 
or the amount of his work, by the capacity for work of a 
neighbor who may not be so competent or so weil trained 
as himself. 

Recognition should be ,iven to excellence of manual work 
similar to that given to excellence of intellectual work. On 
Morningside Heights, it has been our established custom, 
when a new academic building is completed, to hold a formal 
gathering of all the workmen who have been engaged upon 
its construction and equipment. To this gathering members 
of the workmen’s families are also invited. In the presence of 
this company the President of the University awards a medal, 
accompanied by a certificate, to that manual workman in each 
of the trades engaged upon the building who has been chosen 
to receive it because of the excellence of his work in its con- 
struction or equipment. ‘Those who are to receive these 
medals are selected by a committee consisting of a representa- 
tive of the University, a representative of the architect, a 
representative of the contractor and a representative of the 
trade or type of work for excellence in which the medal is to 
be awarded. These gatherings have been impressive in high 
degree and have given to the workmen a consciousness of the 
fact that the University regards them as contributing directly 


to its equipment for usefulness in its chosen field of endeavor 
and tor its heipfuiness to mankind. ‘his proceeding is quite 
analogous to that ot conferring a University Medal or an 
honorary degree at the annual Commencement. 

Every attempt, by whatever authority, to fix a maximum 
of productive labor by a given worker in a given time is an 
unjust restriction upon his freedom and a limitation of his 
right to make the most of himself in order that he may rise 
in the scale of the social and economic order in which he 
lives. The notion that all human beings born into this world 
enter at birth into a definite social and economic classification, 
in which classification they must remain permanently through 
life, is wholly false and fatal to a progressive civilization. It 
means the invention and installation of an artificial class 
system where no such thing should exist. It strikes at the 
very roots of the possibility to which every healthy-minded 
man looks: the possibility that he may, as life goes on, come 
by his own efforts into a larger and more important field of 
activity than the one in which his work began. In the United 
States our industrial history abounds in illustrations of the 
capacity of men who began their life-work at the very bottom 
of the industrial or administrative scale to rise to posts of 
highest authority and responsibility by their own efforts and 
their own excellence. | 

The false doctrine of permanent social and economic classes 
contradicts and undermines the whole structure of democracy 
and lays the foundation for the quick building of a class 
struggle, perhaps even a class war, which, if carried on long 
enough and severely enough, would bring democracy to an 
end. It is one of despotism’s ways of beginning its career. 

Each one of us should be able to repeat with conviction and 
enthusiasm these words of Amiel: 


“What I want is work. It is work which gives flavor to 


life. Mere existence without object and without effort is 
a poor thing.” 


This is what is meant by the joy of work. To another 
year of joyous work I am happy to welcome this company 
of scholars and their students. 


Defend America First 
WE MUST RELY ON OUR OWN STRENGTH 
By GENERAL HUGH JOHNSON, Political Commentator and former Director of N.R.A. 
Delivered over the N.B.C. Network, September 5, 1940 


HIS country is united as never before on national de- 
fense. The people have been ahead of their leaders. 
The leaders let defense lag shamelessly. The people 
demanded action. The leaders hesitated to increase taxes for 
defense; the people insisted on total defense at any sacrifice. 

We need waste no words arguing on unity for defense; it 
is now complete. 

But there is a very great and dangerous difference of 
opinion on what national defense means. 

There is a committee in this country called Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies. Since there are no longer 
any Allies that means defend America by defending England. 
There is another committee called Defend America First. 
That is my ticket. _ 

The Defend England Committee announced yesterday 
that of England’s two million man army, one-quarter of 
them, or 500,000, are armed with American army rifles, 


that 100,000 tons of arms and explosives have been taken 
from our defense and sent to Britain, 80 machine guns, 700 
field artillery guns, mountains of ammunition, all shortage 
items with us. 

This committee wants to send from our army its flying 
fortresses, tanks, 250,000 more rifles, and the marvelous 
American secret bombsight. It wants to use our flying fields 
to train pilots for Britain and thinks we ought to detach a 
lot more ships from our Navy. 

The same day’s news discloses that our own army has less 
than 300 first-line combat planes and only 59 heavy bombers. 
We have ordered only 1,500 modern fighting planes, only 
176 heavy bombers—many of them won’t be delivered for 
over a year. We have not enough modern equipment for an 
army of 100,000 men. We have not even, to use a famous 
weasel word, “on order” equipment for the number of men 
we now plan to conscript. I don’t know just how much of 
this helplessness and delay is due to defending America by 
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detending Britain, but I know that a lot of it is due to that 
alone. 
AMERICA’S SYMPATHIES 

There are very few Americans who do not hate Hitler 
and hope that Britain wins. Our sympathies are all with 
England, but modern war is not risked by any wise nation, 
as George Washington was careful to tell us, for any reason 
other than its own defense or some other absolutely com- 
pelling cause. That is the reason why our friends who want 
us to take part in this war call their committee Defend 
America and add “by Helping Britain.” 

‘They have gone a long distance with that slogan. Their 
argument is that our peace depends upon the British Navy. 
They go a lot further than that. They say that our peace, 
our Monroe Doctrine and the tranquility of the Americas 
always has depended on the British Navy. Therefore, they 
say Britain is fighting our war, Britain is fighting to defend 
us. We owe it, ought in gratitude in our own defense, to 
help Britain; so they want to strip our army, navy and air 
power of their ships and guns and ammunition and by 
various blind pig loopholes in our own statutes, our treaties 
and international law, bootleg these hundreds of thousands 
of tons of lethal weapons to England. 

First of all, let me say that if that argument is true, we 
would cut a fine figure in history and in our own conscience 
and common sense and for our own defense to be satisfied to 
pay so great a debt and do so great a duty by a lot of under- 
cover gun-running and international hypocricy. If our peace 
and defense have depended and now depend on England and 
England is at bay, we ought to go to war with everything 
we have. Once again we ought to adopt a war dictatorship 
as our form of government and once again pour out the 
full measure of our blood and fortune on foreign shores to 
the shattering of our own domestic economy and the pos- 
sible destruction of the nation we have known and loved. 

Of course, it is nonsense to say that the British have de- 
fended us. As for the Monroe Doctrine, it has been seri- 
ously threatened only twice in its existence and England 
had something to do with both attempts—once in Vene- 
zuela when we threatened war and stopped her from seizing 
territory, and as an original party to landing European 
troops in Mexico when we were tied up with the Civil War. 
She is the only European nation that has actually taken addi- 
tional American territory since Monroe, and in defiance 
of that doctrine, and she did it twice, once in Honduras, 
once in the Faulkland Islands. 

For her own purposes England has commanded the seas, 
not only the Atlantic but all oceans; but setting her navy 
aside for a moment, there has never been a time in the past 
forty years when any other nation was in a naval position 
to challenge either our country or our Monroe Doctrine 
in the face of our own fleet. 

Now this is no time to rake up old wrongs against Britain, 
but in view of the arguments that are made to edge and 
jostle us into this war, it certainly is high time to explode all 
these old errors in this regard. Quite aside from all that, 
this country should have seen enough of what is going on 
in the world today to know that any nation which must rely 
for its own peace and its own defense on the strength of 
any other nation is lost. We can’t rely on any other power 
but our own, Great Britain or any other. We can rely on 
nothing on this earth but the strength of our own right arm, 
our own resources, and the patriotism, valor and fidelity of 
our own people—and thanks be to God, it is enough. 


THosre Wuo RELIED ON BrITAIN 


In the past three years Europe has been strewn with the 
wreckage of nations that relied on other nations for their 


defense and some of them relied on Britain. France had 
full power when Hitler started in 1933, full power to stop 
him there in his tracks; but she preferred to rely on her 
alliance with the little nations in Central Europe, called 
the Cordon Santiaire. They relied on her as she relied on 
them and all relied on British sea power in the background. 
Austria so relied. ‘They stepped aside and saw her swallowed. 
Czechoslovakia so relied. They went to Munich and tossed 
her to the wolves. Earlier Britain had relied on France to 
help keep Mussolini out of Ethiopia and France wanted 
Britain to help keep Hitler out of the Rhineland, which 
would have kept the peace of Europe in this good day. But 
each reliance failed. Both nations were tying their shoe and 
looking in the other direction. 

Finally, on a pledge of assistance if she would resist, 
Britain and France pushed Poland into the line of fire. 
Poland fell; no help came and all of Northern Europe crum- 
bled. Holland relied on Belgium; Belgium on France ; France 
and Norway on Britain. Where are those nations now? All 
except Britain gone with the wind, and the epitaph of these 
could read: She relied for her peace and safety on some 
strength other than her own. 

Despite all this, we are still told that we must rely on 
Britain for our peace and our defense. Now I don’t say all 
this in reproach of Britain or of any other stricken nation. 
But when the very reliance that ruined them is advanced to 
us as a reason either for our getting into this war or con- 
tinuing to rely for our defense on any other nation, then I 
am very sure that it is a duty, however unpleasant, not 
merely to point out these simple facts of life, but to make 
them as emphatic as the English language and the rules of 
radio permit. 

We are told that Hitler is our threat in the Atlantic 
or might become so overnight if Britain fell; we would have 
as defense against that threat as fine and strong a navy as 
sailed the seven seas. Where is it, facing Hitler? Oh, no; 
it is out in the Pacific, almost half a world away. Why? 
Is that hemisphere defense of the Americas? 


Not DEFENDING AMERICA 


No professional strategist would say that there is any 
pending practical threat to our west coast that we-couldn’t 
guard against by reasonable bases and a moderate force. 
Nobody pretends that our fleet is out there to defead this 
continent. It is out there to give us a dominant voice in 
Asia, where our material interest isn’t worth half a battle 
squadron and our moral obligation to our flag in the Philip- 
pines is something that the Filipinos have asked us to 
abandon and which we have promised to do in 1946. If that 
is defending the Americas, somebody has scrambled this 
good globe of ours up and all geography needs to be turned 
inside out or upside down. 

Now, of course, it is no such thing. We are out there to 
help preserve the British Empire in Asia. Is that necessary 
to keep the British fleet between us and Hitler? It may 
help, but it is a pretty far cry to such a conclusion and the 
real effect of it is not to keep the American Navy between us 
and Hitler; it is to rest the peace and defense of America 
on some force other than our own, and the present indica- 
tions are that we are in more danger of waking up some 
morning to find ourselves at war in the Far East seven 
thousand miles away than of anything that could conceivably 
happen to us on our Atlantic coast. That would be a war 
over issues which few, if any, of our people would under- 
stand and fewer have any interest in. 

Nobody who has studied this rapid trend of ours toward 
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war to defend America by defending Britain will deny that 
the further it goes, the more we shall have to give up every 
attribute of American freedom and democracy and the closer 
we shall approach a war dictatorship which will be as drastic 
as anything known in Germany or Italy. 

We had to do that in 1918, but Woodrow Wilson hated 
that form of government; he gave up most of those great 
powers the day after the Armistice. 

But this Administration does not hate powers centralized 
and personalized in the President. It has constantly sought 
them ever since 1933, and it has never voluntarily sur- 
rendered one power granted on the excuse of an emergency. 
Would this country be willing to trust it with complete war 
powers, or if it did, would it ever give them up? There is a 
grave and growing danger there. 

Our belligerent friends are arguing themselves into a 
curious dilemma: Keep out of war by getting into war; 
defend America by defending Britain and Asia; save our 
democracy by giving up our democracy. 

In the meantime what have we been doing to defend our- 
selves? Before I say anything about that, let me pay tribute 
to Franklin Roosevelt for building up and perfecting a 
great one-ocean navy and for his recent stroke in providing 
a chain of outlying air and naval bases. Both actions have 
greatly increased our defense at sea and there is no time 
here to discuss the method by which the latter act was done, 
more than to say it was unnecessary, highly questionable 
and ominous. 


THE INEXCUSABLE BLUNDERS IN OuR DEFENSES 


Aside from these preparations, however, the delay, the 
blunders, the lack of foresight in building up our land de- 
fenses are tragic and inexcusable. To cover that, the country 
has been dazzled by appropriations of billions, by mislead- 


ing progress reports on armament, and by a constant display 
of rhetorical Roman candles. 

Money appropriated is not munitions in hand. We have 
shifted to England more munitions than we can replace in a 
year. The necessary equipment for the army and air force is 
neither on hand nor on order. The contracts that are 
actually in performance or even negotiated for cannon, real 
first-line ‘fighting airplanes, engines, tanks, explosives, pro- 
pellants, shells, automatic rifles, anti-aircraft and other ma- 
chine and tank guns, are not a drop in the bucket compared 
with the defense needs. 

The bulk of this material in the present blundering pro- 
gram will not begin to flow until 42. The great new naval 
appropriation won’t begin to speak for another year. We 
have actually gone backward in our strength in all this re- 
gard; much of this delay was avoidable and all of it is 
inexcusable. 

If our friends who are so eager for us to take part in 
war before we are ready for war would devote half the 
effort and propaganda they are spending to defend America 
by defending Britain to the single purpose of defending 
America, by defending America, they would serve a triple 
purpose. They would keep us out of war not by getting into 
war but by making us too strong for any nation to threaten 
or attack, they would save our democracy not by giving up 
our democracy for a war dictatorship, but by making it do 
its job. 

Finally, they would put us in a position of defending 
America not by frittering our military and naval strength 
away all over the globe from Dover to Singapore, but by 
concentrating it for the defense of this continent, defend us 
not by first defending the British Empire upon which the 
sun never sets, defend America by defending America first, 
last and all the time. 


A Great Bridge Must Be Built 


SOCIAL CANYONS TO BE SPANNED 
By L. F. CHAPMAN, Superintendent State Prison, Raiford, Florida 
Commencement Address, University of Florida, August 24, 1940 


desire for swift travel with the native ingenuity of 

construction engineers, bridges have become promi- 
nent features of the American scene. Over river and creek, 
bay-head and bayou, swamp and morass, these structures of 
concrete and steel lift themselves across breath-taking depths 
to prove that Americans can accomplish whatever they wish 
to accomplish. 

Although they are commonplace, they are far from casual. 
The famed Brooklyn Bridge, which set in its day a new 
standard of engineering; the Bear Mountain Bridge and its 
sister bridge, the Washington, are far from insignificant 
features of the skyline of the world’s greatest city. Even the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado has been spanned and in 
far south Florida, the traveller spins over green water 
nearly a hundred miles out to sea. So marvellous is the 
Golden Gate span, that it is called a grand opera in steel 
frozen into immobility against the gold and purple of the 
Pacific sunset. 

Yes, great bridge builders are Americans, who even have 
built bridges beneath rivers instead of over them. But there 
remains another bridge to be built—a bridge long and high 


A site for are great bridge builders. Linking the 


across a canyon deeper and wider than any the continent 
has shown. When complete, it will not lift itself into the sky 
nor will it carry material burdens, but it will be the most 
important bridge ever constructed by the genius of our people. 

America has been “hurried to heights that blind and dazzle 
mortal eyes.” Protected by the best of governments, sup- 
ported by boundless wealth and surrounded by comforts and 
delights of invention, our people have occupied a “promised 
land.” The commonest comforts of today are greater than 
the best of comforts enjoyed by kings four hundred years 
ago. Even Aladdan’s lamp could not have provided such a 
scale of living, for the trinkets of these times could not have 
been imagined in the days of Aladdan. 

Yes, America is greatly favored and Americans blest be- 
yond description. But alas, all is not well in America. The 
serpent is in the garden. The rift in the lute. Extending 
through the whole length of our nation is a mighty gulf, 
wider than the Grand Canyon and deeper than the chasm of 
which Dante dreamed, whose dark depths divide the nation 
against itself. 

On one side of the gulf are crime, poverty, illness and 
ignorance. On the other side are the favored sons and 
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daughters of promise. This gulf must be spanned. The 
bridge to be built is the American Bridge. 

Spanning social canyons, over-reaching trends of thought, 
crossing currents of ancient origin, from human strata to 
human strata, this vast structure, unseen but vital, will be 
the best and the last of the nation’s high thoroughfares. Can 
it be built? And will it? I cannot believe that a people 
who have spanned every material depression on the face of the 
continent can fail in the effort to span spiritual depressions. 

But this bridge will not be built by government. The 
trend in recent years has been in the direction of govern- 
mental! regulation of every human endeavor, but govern- 
ment fails in the disposition of spiritual and economic forces. 
For six thousand years government has been handling crime, 
facing poverty, regulating education and bowing before ill- 
ness but in spite of countless efforts the four horsemen of 
the modern Apocalypse remain. 

Nor will luxury build the bridge by which crime can be 
banished, illness cured, poverty remedied and ignorance driven 
from dark minds. This too has been a trend in recent years. 
For a century our people have trained themselves to interpret 
problems in terms of money. With even an international 
effort in this direction, distresses remain “when wealth ac- 
cumulates and men decay.” The dream of affluence as a 
remedy has advanced before succeeding generations as a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, but it has been 
one of the world’s fateful delusions. Of recent years it has 
been called “security” and countless millions have been poured 
out by government to provide security for our people. But 
all such panaceas are futile. Apples of Sodom which turn 
to ashes on the lips. 


“A bridge across a thousand years; 
‘The way that brings a flood of tears; 
A thing of laughter, fleers and jeers 

Is American aristocracy.” 


Political mechanisms likewise must fail in the spanning of 
the gulf between law and lawlessness, between health and 
illness, between knowledge and ignorance, between wealth 
and poverty. In such a connection the promises of political 
leaders are idle gestures. Machinery never can control human 
values or human emotions or correct human ills. The reverse 
is true if the experience of many cities and some states be 
correctly interpreted. 





In spite of government, luxury and political machinations 
crime remains a tragic feature in the life of the nation, for 
upwards of half a million men and women are behind bars 
in great America in this enlightened year of 1940. Illness 
too claims its victims for thousands in suffering wait through 
the day for the coming of night and through the night hours 
for the coming of day. Poverty lifts its hideous heads in 
slums and farms, in mine and mill while upwards of ten 
million remain without employment of any sort. And ignor- 
ance swells its rank faster than education can train its re- 
cruits. 

What then can build this new American bridge? What 
force can cure crime, illness, poverty and ignorance? The 
answer will be sneered at, perhaps discarded, possibly mis- 
understood. It is the old, old answer. Ancient as humanity. 
Present in the affairs of men from the beginning of the 
world. But the true answer none the less. Individual effort, 
sponsored and enlivened by the stimulatiag impact of some 
compelling personality. 

Personality! Here is the solution of every social problem. 
Here is the material out of which the American Bridge can 
be built. Only by life can life be changed. The one power 
that can lift men now devoted to crime from their dark 
ways is personality. Only the stimulus of a high personality 
can stir men to achievement which will lift them from the 
realm of poverty, of ignorance, and mayhap from illness. 

To illustrate: thousands of men are sent to prison in 
Florida through the years, and it is tragically true that few 
of them at any time in their lives have come under the quick- 
ening influence of some great character. I cannot believe 
otherwise than that many of them never would have gone 
wrong if they had lived under the corrective influences of 
fine leaders. All too often prisoners explain their crime by 
saying: “I got into the wrong company!” 

Now in the prison, the chaplain may preach to the men 
every day, but if he be not in himself a compelling personality 
his words will have little weight. On the other hand, if he 
be in himself a great character, he will need to talk little. 

Here then is the contribution which you graduates can 
make to the life of our state—the contribution of your own 
personalities. In you we shall find the material out of which 
to build the American Bridge. This University will count 
its work with you of little avail if you selfishly retire within 
your shells like hermit crabs. 


The Road to Peace 


SCIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE HAVE FAILED 
By MOST REV. FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN, drchbishop of New York 
Delivered at the National Convention of the American Legion, Boston, Mass., September 22, 1940 


HERE is a fitness in your choice of this place for your 


assemblage on the first day of your national convention. 

You are gathered beside the Charles River, the river 
to which the poet Longfellow repaid with a song the help he 
had drawn for his spirit from its stillness: 


“Thou hast taught me, Silent River, 
Many a lesson deep and strong.” 


We who crowd the margin of this stream on this autumnal 
night may also learn a lesson—that calmly and without hys- 
teria we may prepare to preserve and defend the peace of 
our land. This, for us whose minds yield to its spell, is the 


admonition of the deep and quiet waters of this river “steal- 
ing onward like the stream of life.” 

We have met in the open with the sky as our roof. Look- 
ing upward on this dark night of humanity’s sufferings, we 
seek hope in the heavens, and thence not merely a tiny ray 
but a whole flood of light descends upon us. On the same 
stars that now shine down on us looked St. Augustine cen- 
turies ago, and to his silent questioning they answered: “We 
are not the God whom thou seekest. He made us.” 

Yes, the stars proclaim in luminous, inerasable language 
the existence of God. These stars navigate the firmament in 
a certain definite way, and the plan, the progress and the 
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order involved in their movements presupposes an intelli- 
gence which could not come from matter or from chance. 
And this intelligence vast enough to regulate the orbits of 
heavenly bodies we know by the name of God. 

God is that same first cause who designed our bodies, 
masterpieces resulting from the union of a hundred other 
masterpieces coordinated in such a manner that despite their 
separately complicated natures they function with an amaz- 
ing harmony of action. Every fiber of our bodies, every power 
of our souls proclaims the existence of God, and though other 
pillars upon which our lives are based may have tottered, we 
still have God the supreme master of order, and firm is our 
confidence that through Him, out of the present turmoil, 
will come order and peace. 


RECALLS Woritp War Task 


Lights lesser and nearer than the stars beam upon us. These 
are the lights of old Boston town, lights of hospitality and 
friendship and lights of freedom; for in convening in Bos- 
ton we have come to an historic place where American inde- 
pendence was first asserted when, sped by lantern’s flash, 
the midnight messenger of liberty raised the alarm the sound 
of which at critical periods still rings and is heard in our 
land. 

This river at the point where we are gathered is close to 
its outlet in the sea, and the sea for you of the American 
Legion is of epic memory. Gathered at the rim of ocean, it 
is natural that your minds should go back in thoughtful 
retrospect to that heroic embarkation of your youth, upon 
the broad waters of the Atlantic so fateful for yourselves 
and so providential for our country. 

Beyond the seas was France where battle awaited you, 
into which you threw the strength and courage of your 
young manhood with such an impetus as to turn the whole 
tide of the war; nor did you rest until peace was returned 
to the world which at its announcement went delirious with 
joy. 

When the combatants put down their arms, historians 
took up the pen to expose the origins of the sanguinary strug- 
gle, and many causes of the war were listed in books that 
have been published in the last two decades. By these authors 
the World War was explained in its beginnings by the 
rivalry of nations for power and wealth, their quest for ter- 
ritorial expansion and imperial domination, their seeking of 
new markets and outlets for capital investment, their compe- 
tition in exploiting backward people, motives, all of them, 
materialistic, sordid and ignoble. 

If these were the underlying causes of the World War 
you knew nothing of them. These were not the motives 
which stirred your minds and inspired you with the will for 
victory. Yours was an unselfish crusade. You fought for 
pure and high ideals. 

The spark that flamed you into patriotic fervor was 
flashed by the President of the United States, and you judged 
it your task, whatever the sacrifice, to bring to accomplish- 
ment the ardent hopes that our Chief Executive had formu- 
lated in matchless sentences vindicating the inviolability of 
small nations, the security of democracy and a world rid of 
the threat and actuality of war. Even though secretly mocked 
and later openly thwarted by foreign statesmen, these prin- 
ciples were sincerely proposed by President Wilson and by 
you as sincerely accepted. 

Let historians, economists, sociologists and philosophers who 
explore human conduct decide among themselves the seasons 
for the outbreak of the World War; but for a confirmation of 
my recollection and my understanding of the reasons for our 
own involvement I shall not resort to books. I shall turn 
to living witnesses, to you, men of the American Legion; 






and to my query, why America threw its power into the 
contest, you will tell me, as you have told your sons, that 
for them and for all the children of men you braved every 
peril that they might inherit and possess a world that would 
not know the evil of war, since the causes leading to war 
had by your determined valor been removed. 

For the disruption of peace, for the calamitous miseries 
that now oppress mankind, for the sorrows that we fear are 
yet to come, the responsibility must be placed on others. 
There can be no revindication against you; for you took no 
land that had to be reclaimed, you committed no economic 
wrong that had to be rectified, you suppressed no political 
liberties that only an uprising could restore. Your honor is 
forever secure. In military annals you belong to the company 
of the most knightly who fought without fear, without re- 
proach and without thought of personal gain or national 
expansion. 

Despite the failure in the realization of our aims in the 
World War, we still remain idealists. To be otherwise is 
impossible for Americans. But experience has taught us a 
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measure of realism. We know now that we cannot draw 


the boundaries of States on the map of Europe so that race 


will never transgress upon race. We know now that we 
cannot bestow our democratic institutions on peoples opposed 
by natural feelings and traditions to our political system. 

We know now that we cannot continue to remain unarmed 
when other countries have not imitated our peaceful example. 
We know now that it is our pressing duty to defend our- 
selves, our lives, our liberties and our institutions. Inter- 
ventionists, isolationists and those whose political thought lies 
between these two extremes all agree and must agree on the 
policy of national defense. 

What is worthless needs no guards set about it. The more 
valuable an object the more it calls for protection.. Treasure 
is kept in secret vaults. A city is patrolled by police. A 
home is locked and barred against intruders. If in this world 
there were no greed and envy, no violent actions to enforce 
illicit desires, these precautions would not be necessary. 

Nations do not differ from individuals, and although we 
have envied none, have wronged none and have coveted 
nothing, although we have shared our abundance with a dis- 
tressful world and have felt ourselves charged to do so before 
God and men, we have the fear that in many cases our 
charity has not been requited, our good-will has not been 
reciprocated ; we have the additional fear that our national 
wealth and our national way of life may have aroused envy 
in others, and this envy might incite actual attempts to con- 
quer us by force of arms, to take from us that which belongs 
to our people. 

For who can gainsay as he envisages on the one hand the 
vast natural resources of our land and on the other hand the 
present rapacious temper that is abroad, quickened and em- 
boldened by modern mechanical invention, that it would be 
worse than folly if we did not immediately proceed to build 
about ourselves a strong defense that will discourage any 
possible effort that might be made against us. 

It is better to have protection and not need it than to need 
protection and not have it. We Americans want peace and 
it is now evident that we must be prepared to demand it. 
For other peoples have wanted peace and the peace they re- 
ceived was the peace of death. Our good-will and the sin- 
cerity of our desire for peace have been demonstrated to the 
extent of sinking our own battleships. We can no longer 
afford to be moles who cannot see, or ostriches who will not 
see, for some solemn agreements are no longer sacred, and 
vices have become virtues and truth a synonym of falsehood. 
We Americans want peace and we shall prepare for peace 
but not for a peace whose dilemmatic definition is slavery or 
death. 

Valuable as are our material possessions, more precious still 
are our liberties. For these blessings of a higher kind no less 
than for our national wealth are we indebted to God. This 
truth was forcefully enunciated by the Catholic Bishops of the 
United States assembled in the Third Council of Baltimore 
in the year 1837: “We consider the establishment of our 
country’s independence,” the Bishops said, “the shaping 
of its liberties and laws, as a work of special Providence, its 
framers building better than they knew, the Almighty’s Hand 
guiding them. We believe that our country’s heroes were 
the instruments of the God of nations in establishing this 
house of freedom.” 

These are impressive thoughts prompting gratitude to God 
and a deeper appreciation of our inherited liberties. For re- 
ligion, which traces the sources of all our blessings to a 
Divine Author, has always added its force to patriotism 
when our government has summoned our citizens to the 
country’s defense so that those who have sprung up at the 
call have felt themselves doubly inspired and doubly armed. 


Of this twofold influence of religion and patriotism have 
I been conscious in all the thoughts I have expressed to you 
on this occasion. The invitation to address you was directed 
to me as the Bishop of the Catholics in the Army and Navy 
of the United States, and in this capacity and as an American 
citizen have I spoken to you. 

I am proud to address the men of the American Legion 
and I believe in you. I believe you mean a great deal to 
America and that America means a great deal to you. You 
men cannot conceive the propriety of an organization calling 
itself “American” that challenges the constitutionality of a 
bill providing that no government position in a State may be 
held by any one who believes in the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by force. And yet there is such an organization. 
You cannot imagine an organization which openly teaches 
disrespect to the American Flag and under the pretense of 
freedom of religion engages paid workers to go from house 
to house to attack the religion of others. And yet there is 
such an organization. 

By vocation I am a man of peace. I am consecrated to 
Christ the Prince of Peace. Unceasingly day and night I 
pray and I ask my flock to pray for peace. “There is nothing 
to be gained by war that cannot be gained by peace,” was 
the warning of Pope Pius XII on the eve of the outbreak 
of the present European conflict. I am a man of peace and 
I pray and hope and work for peace. Not knowingly would 
I injure any one. 

I am a man of peace but gone is my hope of building a 
world safe for democracy on such foundations of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Vanished too is the mirage of many philan- 
thropic optimists who cherished the vision of a world united 
in peace and fraternal charity beneath the aegis of science 
divorced from religion and around the altar of godless edu- 
cation. Blasted is the dream of a communistic universal 
brotherhood—blasted by the tell-tale rattle of machine guns 
and the roar of cannon over Finland. 

Science, knowledge, communism, these three great hopes 
of men, these three great deified abstractions have wavered 
and failed beneath the pressure of human prejudice and 
selfishness and the spirit of cruelty and wickedness in high 


_ places. A great scientist, himself a refugee from the deifica- 


tion of race and blood, has stepped beyond his depth and sug- 
gested that mankind abandon belief in a personal God. That 
is just what men have done and are doing and the net 
result is written in the bomb-mangled bodies and the decree- 
shackled minds of Europe’s suffering millions. 

What is the answer? There is only one road to peace that 
I know of, the Highroad of Democracy, the road marked 
by the sign posts of the Ten Commandments, the road back 
to Christ and His teachings, in personal life, in national life 
and in international life. 

This is the road to peace. This is the road for America 
to take. This is the road our forefathers took when they 
lived and died for our national independence. This is the 
road you and your comrades took when they lived and 
died for the national independence of other countries. This 
is the road that we shall travel if we are to live in peace, 
a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 

If through indifference or negligence, if through penetra- 
tion or permeation from without or corruption or disintegra- 
tion from within, it shall come to pass that some day, some 
conqueror of democracy shall stand at the tomb of George 
Washington in Mount Vernon and with mock reverence 
and double-meaning cynicism salute our country’s founder 
with these words: “Washington, we are here to finish your 
work!” God grant that I, for one, shall not be alive to 
know it. 

May God bless the United States of America! 
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